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Use the Help that World Book Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 
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rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thoro 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future 
Book Encyclopedia. 
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New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FREE! Valuable instructional aid, “Every ( Can Study 
the Geophysical Year.” Actual classroom experience on the most 
important study of our times! 


| World Book, Dept. 1425, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill 


| I would like to know more about how World Book 
can be useful in my classroom. Please send free copy 
of “‘Every Class Can Study the Geophysical Year.”’ 


| Name__ _— on . 
| Address es ze 
| C—O __ Zone State 


| School __Grade Taught__ 
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In this issue... 

In this scientific age, the social 
studies are perhaps more basic, 
more fundamental, than ever be- 
fore. In the of Kenneth 
Cooper on p. 9: . technical and 
scientific education alone would do 
little to solve a number of our most 
important problems. . . . Scientists 
and engineers will undoubtedly 
make it possible in the future to 
travel with even greater ease and 
speed from one continent to an- 
other. But will training in the 
physical sciences teach us to act 
with greater maturity and greater 
responsibility when we get there? 
The main problems raised by our 
rapid conquest of space are not 
technical problems. We know that 
we can fly to China. The question 
is: can we live with China on this 
small and thickly populated globe?” 

Exploring the relationship of so- 
cial studies and science more spe- 
cifically-—in terms of elementary 
school curriculum—Glenn Blough 
comments (p. 16, 20): “Together 
they [social studies and science | 
are expected to accomplish the job 
of informing, creating attitudes, de- 
veloping the ability to tackle and 
solve problems, and do many other 
things. . . . Pupils today deserve to 
spend their time in science and so- 
cial studies solving problems that 
are important. Any piece of 
the curriculum that assumes the re- 
sponsibility related to two 
areas must indeed be examined and 
reexamined if it is to stay abreast 
of new achievements. It cannot af- 
ford to be out of date.” 

Beginning on page 36 is a re- 
port of the 1958 Annual Meetin 

ee) 


Next issue... 

For information about the Oc- 
tober magazine and the rest of the 
1958-59 publication year, see the 
editorial on p. 3. 
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The Unique READY REFERENCE INDEX volume 
As easy to use as a dictionary ...teaches children lifetime reference skills 


To boys and girls, Britannica Junior’s one- 
volume Ready Reference Index is as familiar 
as the dictionary. It uses and reinforces dic- 
tionary skills with alphabetical arrangement, 
diacritical markings and definitions. Your 
students find the pronunciation . . . definition 
and facts... references... locations of pic- 
tures, maps and charts—just as they will in 
adult encyclopaedias. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 425 N. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, 





Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


In its field, only Britannica Junior has the 
reference index in one volume—always avail- 
able when other volumes are in use. And it 
encourages frequent use by rewarding the 
reader with information even before the text 
volume is reached. 

For information prepared especially for ed- 
ucators and librarians, write to the address 
below, Educational Dept., Room 34-MC. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


PHE NATIONAL ELENIENTARY PRINCIPAL 
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Looking Ahead to 1958-59 


October 1958 is. several months away on the calendar, but it is already here so far as your 
magazine is concerned. And we'd like now to tell you about the plans w hich we have in mind 
for the magazine and for the yearbook in 1958-59. 

As you know, Department publications have been putting considerable emphasis on the 
responsibility of the principal as an instructional leader. This is in response to the principal’ s in- 
creasing concern with the importance of this phase of his job and his desire to become more 
competent to handle 1 

Next year, in ey magazine, we are tentatiy ely pl: anning three issues on these curriculum 
areas: mathematics, music and art, and spelling. About the one on spelling, we should hasten to 
say that we are thinking of spelling as a part of the total language arts program w ith emphasis 
on spelling as a part of written communication. 

The other two issues of the magazine will deal with 1) grouping for instruction and 
literature for the principal. Included in the issue on grouping for instruction will be the speech 
on this topic given by Helen Hey Hey] at the Department’s Annual Meeting in March. A fur- 
ther indication of the focus of this issue can be found in the comment of one member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board: “I hope that considerable emphasis can be given to indiy idualization 
of instruction and ways of grouping children so that it is possible.” 

Che topic of literature for the principal is scheduled for October. As now planned, this 
issue will include articles in the following areas: 
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-Professional literature for the principal—areas of concern, techniques for keeping up with 
professional literature, listing of pertinent periodicals 

—Techniques or suggestions to the principal for helping to locate and make accessible to 
teachers professional literature which w ill be valuable to them 
-What the principal should know about children’s literature 
-What the principal should know about textbooks for children 

—Comparative education—a section discussing the educational programs of several coun- 
tries in relation to social, economic, and political factors 


Also in this issue we shall plan to use the “New and Worth Reading” feature for some- 
thing different from our regular reviews of professional material. It will have either an article on 
good non- professional reading material or reviews of current fiction and non-fiction unrelated 
to the profession. 

From past experience, you and we know that as a series develops it often changes from 
the original plans. Sometimes these changes result from force of circumstance; sometimes from 
different and better ideas as a program emerges. But what has been described briefly here is our 
tentative plan for the magazine In 1958-50. 

The Yearbook for 1958 is a status study of the elementary school principalship. It is based 
on information gathered by the Research Division of the NEA and includes both statistical data 


and interpr etative material. 


The Annual Report and Membership Directory will include reports of the activities of the 


Departinent and a directory of members for 1957-58. 
These are the publications that will be going to members in 1958-59. We hope that they will 


< 


be of service to you. 
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Have you seen the Teachers Editions 


of Heath’s new 
LEARNING TO USE 


ARITHMETIC | 





Here is the most flexible arrangement 
of the most helpful material a teacher 
has ever had in teaching arithmetic in 


the elementary grades. 


Let us show you these outstanding Teachers Editions! 
They will clear the decks for action—and results 


in your classrooms. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Englewood, N. J. San Francisco 5 
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ELEMENTARY 
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(Note: We think you ought to know that Muriel 
Brennan, the writer of the letter which follows, 
is making comments about her husband’s article. 
Dr. Brennan, now in Antarctica, wrote an article 
for the April issue of THe Nationa ELEMENTARY 
Principat. He sent it to his wife for typing and 
when she sent the typed manuscript to us, she 
said there were some things in it that, as a teacher, 
she would question. We asked her to write us 
about them. Here is her response.) 


To The Editors... 

In his recent article, “Towards Leadership in Sci- 
ence,” Matthew Brennan projects many sound ideas 
—many ideas that to me are mere sound. .. . Granted 
that Dr. Brennan’s scope of experience, contacts, and 
acquaintances with administration is much more 
encompassing than mine, I still hold that he is not 
realistic in his approach to the administrative po- 
tential. 

First, let us look at his suggestion that “we give 
them freedom within the curriculum for science.” 
What school does not require its teachers to have 
not only a strict plan of program but in addition an 
adherence to a time allocation? If you plan more 
than the allocated time for a subject you are called 
to task to explain why. You have so many minutes 
for mathematics or science, but you have no time 
allotment for handwriting. You are, however, ex- 
pected to include all subjects in your planning. Per- 
haps you have a group of bright youngsters who are 
bored or who do not need the practice in writing— 
maybe they need grouping in mathematics or indi- 
vidual work in reading, but—you give them hand- 
writing. You have failed in your convictions, but 
you are not then known as an antagonist or “indi- 
vidual.” This time schedule of timing is posted not 
only in your plan book but in the principal’s office 
and in your own classroom. It is there for all and 
sundry visitors to be aware of and check on in the 
event of visitation or evaluation. 
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Next—the suggestion tor a “$10.00 allotment for 
materials” which are needed at immediate or mean- 
ingful situations. Who, may I ask the author, is going 
to suggest this? Is he aware of the “budget?” It is a 
sterling idea but it is much simpler to just pay for 
what you want and have it when you w ant it. 

On the point of “interest and spontaneity’ >IT would 

agree wholeheartedly that this is the only way to 
teach science or any other subject for that matter, 
and when I say, “teach,” I mean teach for reality and 
meaning. But how many, I ask, can teach this way 
when they are bound to a schedule? The adminis- 
trator needs only to walk the corridor of a new 
school to visit his classes. The glass walls make class- 
room visitation secondary; he can keep watch by 
glancing thru a window. What then, if your children 
are grouped around you watching the pray ing mantis 
hatch? This is the period scheduled for spelling (it 
says so on the posted schedule). What is everyone 
doing out of his seat? Explain this, please! Fine, if 
this happens once, but what if it happens repeatedly? 
If it does, | would say, you are a fortunate teacher, 
one who has the love and respect of your children, 
who has the know-how of motivation and can cap- 
italize on every situation. Do you compromise again? 
It takes a person of skill, knowledge and security as 
well as one who has no fear of the so-called “dis- 
cipline” problem to conduct a class that operates on 
the interest theory. You cannot conduct this kind 
of a class unless you revise your plan, day to day, 
and plan and re- plan and know what you are doing 
and where you are going—not only in this situation 
but in your over- -all situation and operation of a 
good productive and learning classroom. It’s a lot 
easier to go by the books. 

Albeit, Dr. Brennan’s vision, understanding and 
contact with administrators is much more far-reach- 
ing than mine. I maintain that conducting the kind 
of program that leads toward ‘ ‘leadership” requires 
the same kind of vision, understanding, and psy- 
chology on the part of administrators in order to 
succeed. 


Muriel Brennan 
Palisades Public School 
Palisades, New York 


I rate the convention as excellent and a bit inspir- 
ational. It was a big convention in what it offered 
the elementary principal in attendance, the excel- 
lence of the group meetings, the inspiration of the 
many speakers, the music, the exhibits and the ser- 
iousness of the conventioners as regards really get- 
ting something out of our meetings. 


Marshall C. Jameson, 
Monteith School 
Gross Pointe, Michigan 


Principal 
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THE McKEE READING SERIES REALLY HELPS THE TEACHER 


COPE WITH INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND ADJUST HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE DIFFERENT GROUPS WITHIN Besten Shien: Winch Chien 
HER CLASSROOM. In every teaching unit of the pri- Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto 


mary grade teacher’s manuals there is one section 
designated, “Provision for Individual Differences,” 
with completely worked out seatwork exercises. In 
the teacher’s manuals for grades 4-6 there are separate 
directions and varied suggestions for use with each 
group—slower, middle, and faster. WHAT'S THE WORD? 





In the McKee Reading Series, individual differences 12 NEW FILMSTRIPS in full color 
are treated specifically and with the strong conviction ; : ' 
that every normal child can learn to read. ew diagnose pupil's difficulties in 

identifying strange words and un 


derstanding word meanings 








@ to enrich reading instruction fot 
grades 4-6 


complete directions and black and 


TH £ M Cc K g E we EAD | N G S be R | E S white reproductions of each frame 


provided in the accompanying 


Paul McKee « M. Lucile Harrison Feachers Manual 
Elizabeth Lehr ¢ Annie McCowen e@ may be used with any basal reading 
series 











The Child and His ASKEC Student Teaching in 
ve 


Development the Elementary School 





By J. MURRAY LEE and DORRIS MAY 
LEE. This new book presents a unique and SECOND EDITION 
wholly consistent approach to the develop- 
ment of the individual in all his aspects, 
with particular emphasis on the school age By JAMES B. BURR, LOWRY W. HARD 
child from six to eighteen. It relates the ING, and LELAND B. JACOBS. The most 
principles and understandings in the field recent developments in the field of elemen 
of physiology and psychology of human de- tary education have been incorporated into 
velopment to the classroom situation. The the new, 1958, edition of this comprehen- 
concepts developed and the illustrations sive text for student-teaching courses. In 
used are those which have the greatest sig- revising each chapter, the authors have in 
nificance for the teacher in working with cluded many new ideas as well as refine- 
children and adolescents. Practical applica- ment of ideas previously presented, and 
tions for teaching are emphasized through- have attained new standards of readability 
out the text. and of clarity of statement. 

624 pages, $6.00 159 pages, $5.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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| June 22-26: Student Council Convention, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 

) . . ° 2" 

f pals, NEA. Ferguson, Missouri. 


June 25-26: Annual Summer Meeting, National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA. Columbus, 
Ohio. 


June 29-July 4: Annual Convention, National Ed- 


ucation Association. Cleveland, Ohio. 


July 6-10: Fifth Annual Public Relations Seminar, 
National School Public Relations Association, 


- Events 


July 7: Annual Meeting, National School Public 
Hiclecions Association, NEA. Detroit, Michigan. 


July 7-18: Annual Conference on 
Education, School of Education, 
Denver and Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Denver, Colorado. 


Elementary 
University of 


\ugust 10-22: Leadership Skills W orkshop, N Ja- 
tional T raining Laboratories, Division of Adult 
Education Service, NEA, and Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Bethel, 
Maine. 

August 18-20: 18th Annual Summer Meeting, Na- 


tional Council of Mathematics Teachers, NE A. 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Annual Meeting, De- 
School Principals, 


February 28-March 4, 1959: 
partment of Elementary 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIE 
ARE FUNDAMENTAL, Joo 


KENNETH 5S. COOPER 
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School teachers and principals receive a great 
deal of advice about the way they do—or fail to 


do—their jobs. In recent years they have been 
getting much advice about the importance of 
teaching fundamentals. Some writers have charged 
that the schools either do not teach the funda- 
mentals, or fail to teach them well, and so do not 
provide pupils with an adequate foundation for 
their education. 

It is a good thing to be concerned with funda- 
mentals. They are as important for a sound edu- 

cation as a foundation is important for a building. 
No one can seriously argue against the need for 
either. But, when planning a foundation for either 
an education or a building, the nature of the 
structure which will rise upon it must be kept in 
mind. The firm, broad walls of a Romanesque 
cathedral must rest on a firm, broad foundation; 
they cannot rest on the narrow foundation of a 
shed. 

In education, too, we must consider the whole 
when we plan the foundation of fundamentals. A 
broad, sound education requires a broad and a 
sound foundation. 


Kenneth S. Cooper is Associate Professor of History, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. His article is based on a speech given at the closing 
general session of the Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 1957. 
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Some of the people who write about the need 
for basic educational foundations appear to have 
a rather limited view of fundamentals. They seem 
to regard reading, writing, and arithmetic as the 
only basic subjects. They airily dismiss the study 
of human experience as called the 
social studies” which, at best, are 
and which, at worst, are dangerous. 

The limited view of the fundamentals which 
has become rather common may stem partly from 
present extensive discussions about a short: ge of 
scientists, engineers, have 
heard it said many times that we need more tech- 
nically trained people and we are determined to 
find the reason w hy we do not have them. Many 
explanations are offered—some simple, some com 
plicated. Industry blames the colleges for not 
graduating more scientists and engineers. The 
colleges blame the high schools for not teaching 
more science and mathematics. The high schools 
blame the elementary 
more arithmetic. The eager, 
only point to a whole host of complicated ex 


“Something 
unnecessary 


and technicians. We 


schools for not teaching 


schools can 


planations having to do with budget, classrooms, 
salaries, and the like. But many people find this 
complicated reasoning uninteresting. They like 
pristine simplicity in their theories about just who 
is to blame. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are obviously 
among the fundamentals required for the founda 
tion of education. No one seriously denies that 
the teaching of these subjects is a major job of 
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the elementary schools. But are these the only 
fundamentals? Can we build a broad foundation 
for a broad education with just these subjects 
alone? 


Some Problems Not Solved by Arithmetic 


Suppose that the schools were now providing 
all the technical and scientific education which 
we need. Suppose that the elementary 
taught arithmetic so thoroly and so well as to 
satisfy the most demanding high school algebra 
teachers. Suppose the high schools turned out 
quantities of students well grounded in mathe- 
matics and science, and the colleges graduated 
enough engineers and scientists to fill all of the 
jobs. Would we then be getting the kind of edu- 
cation we need? 

An exercise of our 


schools 


imaginations may readily 
help us to see that technical and scientific educa- 
tion alone would do little to solve a number of 
our most important problems. 

How to reduce the number of people killed by 
automobiles is a major social problem. We have 
killed more of our people on the highways than 
we have in all of our wars. But the training of 
engineers, by itself, would probably not reduce 
the number of people killed by automobiles. The 
automobile and related industries which demand 
more engineers want them primarily in order to 
build bulkier and speedier cars—even tho parking 
is a minor national problem and speed a major 
cause of highway death. 

The building industry needs many 
and other trained persons, but they will be used 
primarily to build up still more the sprawling 
suburbs which we now speak of as the “metro- 
politan mess.” The engineer—as an engineer— 
will probably do more to intensify the problem 
of local government than he will to solve it. We 
have built so rapidly, but we have done so little 
to adjust our political order to our metropolitan 
growth. 

The problem of our cities and suburbs is far 
more political than technical. In some metropoli- 
tan areas we even fail to deal with such elemen- 
tary matters as sanitation. One city, which is very 
proud of both its growth and its universities and 
colleges, has the unenviable distinction of being 
the largest unsewered area in North America. 
The reason for this situation is certainly not a 


engineers 
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lack of knowledge nor a lack of persons who 
know, technically, how to meet the problem. 
The city has many engineers who know how to 
build sanitary sewers. The failure is a social and 
political one. The people in this particular city 
seem to find it difficult to act thru local govern- 
ment to meet this need which is so basic to urban 
living. 

There are a whole host of basic social problems 
which technical education standing alone would 
leave untouched. Consider the matter of juvenile 
lawlessness. No one can seriously argue that the 
failure to teach enough arithmetic causes youth- 
ful disrespect of the ‘law. Neither can we hope 
that electronic engineers working in their special 
field are able to do much to help solve this prob- 
lem. 

Our courts too often fall far short of treating 
each man as an equal before the law. Neither the 
study of arithmetic nor the study of calculus will 
make people more sensitive to such injustice or 
move them to demand that our law approach 
nearer its most tremendously important ideal— 
justice. 

Scientists and engineers will undoubtedly make 

it possible in the future to travel with even greater 
ease and speed from one continent to another. 
But will training in the physical sciences teach us 
to act with greater maturity and greater responsi- 
bility w hen we get there? The main problems 
raised by our rapid conquest of space are not 
technical problems. We know that we can fly to 
China. The question is: can we live with C hina on 
this small and thickly populated globe? This is 
the real problem w hich we face. 


Responsibility, Morality, Civility 


If we are to provide a sound education for this 
world, we must go beyond the physical sciences 
and techniques. In fact, we must provide more 
than knowledge. Like men in all times, we echo 
the first century writer who said: “For the good 
that I would, I do not; but the evil which I w “ould 
not, that I do.” 

The great shortage of our world may not be 
technical know ledge. At any rate, along with that 
shortage, we may also have a shortage of social 
responsibility, regard for basic morality, and ci- 
vility—a_ rather ‘old-fashioned word for decent 
behavior. 








Death on the highway is primarily a moral 
problem. The great need of most drivers is not 
for more horsepower, but for more civility and 
a more sensitive conscience. 

The community which finds itself unable to 
act together to provide adequate s sanitary sewers 
probably does not lack a knowledge of germs so 
much as it lacks social understanding and a sense 
of moral responsibility. ac- 
count in part for lawlessness and our insensitivity 
to injustice. 


The same deficiencies 


Social Studies Fundamentals 

The cultivation of social responsibility, regard 
for morality, and civility is not wholly a matter 
of know ledge, as indicated above. We may often 
know much better than we do. But a knowledge 
of human experience can provide a sound basis 
for the development of these fundamental atti- 
tudes. H. G. Wells once noted that people had 
very different attitudes toward human affairs be- 
cause “everybody seemed to have read a different 
piece of history or no history at all.” What we 
kneow—our “pieces” of knowledge about men— 
is one important element in determining how 
we think and feel about men. Know ledge of the 
experience of others can enable us to put our- 
selves in the place of others, and this seems basic 
in developing responsible social attitudes. After 
all, the Golden Rule is simply an admonition to do 
this. 

Knowledge of human experience is the special 
province of the social studies. These subjects 
center upon what men have done and what they 
do in our own land and in other parts of the 
world. This is so vast an area of knowlec Ige that 
pupils obviously can study only a very limited 
part of the whole. They can acquire only a few 
“pieces ” of knowledge about men and society, 
it is most important that we select wisely. We € 
must, indeed, concentrate upon fundamentals, for 
we are helping to build a foundation. 

When, then, are some of the fundamental un- 
derstandings which can be developed thru the 
social studies? 


Appreciation for Human Achievement 


Regard for others grows partly out of respect, 
and respect grows partly out of understanding 
what men have done. As individuals we have not 


IO 





created everything we enjoy. We are the heirs of | 


the ages. The slowly accumulated thought and 
experience of many generations lies behind the 
way a farmer grows food or the way a business- 
Schools and 


trade. hospitals, 


man manages 
churches and laws—all represent the achievement 
of countless people living in different times in 
history. 

In addition to respecting the achievements of 
mankind in general, children need to understand 


the particular accomplishments of their own peo- | 


ple. The American tradition of free government 
is one of the great achievements of the human 
mind and spirit. The story of how this free gov- 
ernment came to be deepens our appreciation of 
what it is. 

Children also need to respect and to understand 
peoples whose ways differ from our own. The 
people of India have a great civilization, a civili- 
zation which also represents the experience and 
achievements of many gener rations. Altho Indian 
civilization differs from our ow n, the Indian peo- 
ple deserve our respect. But we can have such 
respect only if we know something about them. 

There is high excitement in learning about the 
achievements ‘of men in our own and other lands. 
But such knowledge is no individual luxury—a 
thing interesting in itself and nothing more. Some 
knowledge of human experience is a social neces- 
sity. We must know. We must know so that we 
can understand the reasons for the morality and 
civility which a successful, healthy society must 
have. 


No Faraway Lands Today 


The mind, like the skin, becomes calloused if 
it comes too often into contact with the same 
thing. We have heard some fundamental ideas 
about society repeated so often that we cease to 
attend to them. But a proposition does not become 
less true just because it no longer interests us. 
Two and two make four even tho the fact does 
not excite us. 

We have all heard many, 
world has grown smaller. 
year as faster jet planes encircle the globe with- 
out stopping, and guided missiles zoom great dis 
tances thru space. This fact may no longer excite 
us, but it is one of the great facts about the times 


many times that the 


It grows smaller each 


in which we live. 
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Karachi is only hours in travel time from Kan- 
sas City, and children in both cities cannot safely 
be taught that the other is in a faraw ay land. The 
people of these cities, and of all the others on the 
globe, are neighbors, even tho they may know 
little about each other. They may choose to be 
ignorant of each other, but they cannot choose 
to live farther from each other. Either 
or bombs can be flown from any part of the 
world to where we live in a very short time, and 
either the salesmen or the bombs could make a 
great difference to us. 

All of our people need to understand that 
there are no faraway lands today; it is one of the 
fundamentals of an education for these times. 
We cannot afford the provincial kind of educa- 
tion which either slights or ignores know ledge 
about the rest of the world. Such provincialism 
is no longer just poor education; it is dangerous. 
Regardless of what the future 
whether other peoples are our friends or our 
rivals, it is much to our own advantage to know 
about them. 


salesmen 


brings to us, 


See Others As They See Themselves 

it has long been recommended that we should 
see ourselves as others see us, and this, no doubt, 
is good advice. But because we live in a world 
with no faraway lands, we must also seek to see 
others as they see themselves. We can no longer 
regard the ways of others as quaint merely be- 
cause their ways differ from our own. prose 
peoples have different w ays, but none think « 
their own ways as quaint. We must seek to un- 
derstand the standards by which other peoples 
judge the world. Above all, 
others must be sufficiently great so that we do 
not make the mistake of thinking our local cus- 
tom is universal law. : 


our knowledge of 


Realistic—Not Sentimental 


Many people of good will, who never make 
the mistake of thinking that others are quaint, do 
they get sentimental 

They learn that all 


make another serious error; 
about the rest of the world. 
men have many common interests, and they go 
on to assume that all men are, therefore, really 
alike, and that strife results only from ignorance. 
Sometimes the sentimentalists assert that if only 
the world’s people could know each other better, 
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they would love each other, and strife would 
cease forevermore. 

This is an attractive idea, 
human experience does not support it. People 
are alike in some ways, but they also differ greatly. 
The diversity of men and their beliefs is quite as 
much a fact of life as their having certain com- 
mon needs. Closer contacts between peoples have 
not always brought understanding. On the con- 
trary, they have quite commonly “brought strife. 
We can hope to deal successfully with the world 
only if we have realistic know ledge about it. We 
certainly cannot afford to be ignorantly sentimen- 


tal. 


but the study of 


Change Is a Fact of Life 

The fact that changes have taken place in such 
fields as transportation and communication is so 
obvious to us that we seldom ignore it in teach- 
We all remember the first television sets 


ing. 
But if we teach 


and jet planes which we saw. 
only that our times have brought changes of this 
sort, we stop short of teaching the full fact of 
change. We are not the only people to live in 
changing times even tho the rate of change has 
varied. 

Change is always a fact of human life, and we 
must learn to expect it in our society as well as 
in ourselves. We can never go back to y esterday, 
either as individuals or as a society. The individ- 
ual who does not understand and accept the fact 
of change is poorly educated for life in this 
world. 


Building Broad Foundations 


Our times require us to know many things, 
and the future will probably make even greater 
demands upon us. Never have so many people 
needed so much education. The elementary 
schools must lay the foundation for the educa- 
tion which we need. But they should build no 
narrow foundations. Education for today and 
for the future must be a broad education. It can 
be built only on foundations which are broad and 
solid. 

The elementary schools must continue to em- 
phasize the teaching of fundamentals, and they 
must teach all of them—including those which 
deal with the study of human experience. The 
social studies are fundamental, too. 


















Today educators in many parts of the world 
are in the midst of a reappraisal and reformula- 
tion of their school curriculum. France is gath- 
ering representatives of European Ministries of 
Education to discuss the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Several nations which have recently 
achieved self-governing status are considering 
the implications which their new national status 
has for the school program. UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education are preparing 
reports for the discussions at the 1959 Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education which 
will review the elementary school curriculum. A 
major factor prompting these reappraisals is the 
widespread realization that the effects of changes 
taking place in the world at an unusually accel- 
erated pace force the educator and the com- 
munity to rethink the problem: For what are 
our schools preparing the coming generations? 

Not the least among the elements in this prob- 
lem in the United States is the realization that, as 
Vera Dean has said: see that we 
cannot hope to withdraw from the center of the 
world stage in the visible future.”!The action, 
or inaction, of the United States has profound 
world effects. The teacher must know that the 
attitudes and understanding of the America of 
today and of tomorrow cannot avoid having an 
effect on world affairs. Those responsible for the 
school program must consider the implications 
for education of many world-wide events. These 


»- we now 
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developments will require thinking along new 
lines, both in this and the next generation. 
Whether it be the development of Arab national- 
ism, the growth in economic and political impor- 
tance of African countries, the rapid industrial 
advances made possible by accelerated techno- 
logical training in countries once predominately 
agricultural in character, the knowledge and or 
ganization to rid the world of diseases like malaria 
and tuberculosis, the effects on domestic as well 
as international policy cannot help but be pro 
found. 

In the United States, the spur which prods 
many now to be concerned with education is the 
awakening to the fact that our recent history of 
a continuous and comparatively rapid rise in the 
level of living does not necessarily mean that 
the educational system which accompanied this 
abundance and today’ $ position of world leader 
ship will prove adequate for tomorrow’s more 
complex economic, social and political problems. 
The Assistant Commissioner for International 
Education of the U. S. Office of Education em 
phasizes this view. He says: “There is urgent 
need to reconsider every American 
education. What is done in our classrooms in the 
next ten years will largely determine the future, 
both of Americans and of all mankind.” 

It is not my task to offer suggestions for what 
should be t taught or how. R: ther, I would like to 
point out what is and can be a significant tool to 
permit those responsible for planning the educa- 
tion of tomorrow to determine, in part, 1) 
whether their program is headed in the direction 
that education should take, and 2) the extent to 


aspect of 


2 Oliver J. Caldwell: “The World in Our Classrooms.” 
NEA Journal. Vol. 47. No. 2. Feb. 1958 
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which the present school program is keeping 
abreast of developments in the world. 


A New Look at the World 


The effects of the economic, social, and politi- 
cal changes taking place, the spectacular earth 
satellite and developments in jet transport which 
completely change the face of the globe as we 
have known it, force us to take a new look at 
the world around us. What guideposts can the 
teacher of today find and use to prepare the 
generations of tomorrow? By looking into some 
of the major problems w hich come to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and attempt- 
ing to understand their full implication for the 
future, the teacher may find a new source of in- 
spiration. The issues which are brought before 
the United Nations, the events leading up to 
their being introduced there, and the trends 
which emerge from the different and often con- 
troversial views expressed by the governments 
may point to the beginning of important devel- 
opments which will show their full impact on 
the world at a later stage. Such questions, there- 
fore, might well be explored and future genera- 
tions taught to understand their meaning and 
full significance. 

Most of the significant developments in the 
world today find expression, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the discussions and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. One 
need not document the statement that at some 
stage the major political crises are brought to 
this world forum. The educator’s task is to look 
behind the crisis situation to seek an explanation 
of causes. It is true, also, that factors and circum- 
stances in the economic and political fields which 
foreshadow crisis situations have usually been on 

1 United Nations agenda or have found their 
way into the discussion at a meeting of one of the 
United Nations family of organizations at some 
point prior to the time the problem becomes 
recognized as critical. The economic and social 
problems that are thought to lie at the root of 
potential political difficulties are usually studied, 
reported on, discussed, and become the subject 
of recommendations at one of the many United 
Nations organs. The United Nations may be dis- 
cussing unemployment, malaria, 
traffic in the jet age, disarmament proposals, 


crowded air 
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atomic radiation, nutrition and food production, 
fishing rights, the control of outer space, de- 
velopment of arid zones, or self-determination 
for dependent peoples. The forum may be a 
regional economic commission of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, an Ex- 
pert Committee, the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, a Conference 
of the FAO, an Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, or the World Health 
Organization—to name but a few of the many 
international forums where most nations of the 
world meet to review and discuss problems 
which several or all consider to be important. 
Many commentators have pointed out that 
foreign policy begins at home. Certainly the de- 
mands of leadership i in world affairs today which 
the United States faces preclude a rigid foreign 
policy or one based on narrow views of the scope 
of the action which is possible in the political and 
economic and social fields. Many and varied ideas 
for solution of the issues before the United Na- 
tions will be presented and vigorously supported 
by the 82 member states in the United Nations. 
Among more than 80 countries, the differences 
in economic policy as well as in political phi- 
losophy should prepare the student in any one 
state to see that the deliberations in the United 
Nations are not likely to result in a ready accept- 
ance of any single solution or even an approach 
consistent with one point of view. 
is thus raised whether or not students need prep- 
aration for an understanding of the situation in 
which United States domestic and foreign policy 
is influenced by domestic and foreign policies of 
other areas of the world. These policies and ac- 


The question 


tions may often seem at variance with those once 
firmly home. How, 
then, are the apparently conflicting values to be 
understood and appreciated? Appreciated, es- 
pecially if one holds the view that seeking to 


considered established at 


understand other values is a necessary part of an 
over-all effort to find able methods for 
solving world problems. 

A recognition of this viewpoint is seen in the 
“major project” which the member states of 
UNESCO have undertaken in promoting East- 
West cultural exchange and in underscoring the 
urgent need for such exchange 
ciation. Many decades of study 
students of the cultural values, 


pe ace 


and mutual appre- 
by teachers and 


ways of living, 








attitudes of mind, art, literature, philosophy and 
religion will be needed before the kind of mutual 
appreciation necessary to real understanding 
among nations can be achieved. 

Understanding another culture—especially at 
the elementary school level—is much too much 
to ask. However, the aspects of that culture 
which bring issues or force crises before the 
United Nations can and must find some measure 
of appreciation in the school and in the local 
community—if the national policy is to be suffi- 
ciently flexible and understanding to accommo- 
date itself to a solution ‘ ‘mutually acceptable” to 
all parties. This means solutions which are arrived 
at thru a peaceful exchange of views. 


“the basic willingness” 


One very significant part of United Nations 
activity needs immediate attention and under- 
standing in the schools today. It is an apprecia- 
tion of the need for a long-term look at “dead- 
locks” in the conduct of international negotiations. 
Such a long-term look should be based on an 
understanding of United Nations aims and ob- 
jectives. The problem may be viewed as part of 
the process of learning in world affairs. Laura 
Zirbes states that present knowledge holds that 
“learning begins when aspirations involve the 
learner, and coordinated flexible skills are an out- 
come of purposeful strivings which become ever 
more successful in spite of occasional setbacks or 
difficulties. It is failure to reach out and put forth 
purposeful effort in forward adjustment that re- 
sults in arrested development.” ® 

Much of today’s news of international affairs 
is centered around the conflicts and deadlocks in 
United Nations negotiations. Often the press, 
radio or TV gives an appraisal of the United Na- 
tions which, from the national viewpoint, high- 
lights unsatisfactory resolutions as being the only 
result of the deliberations in the U nited Nations. 
Some are resolutions which have the effect of 
delaying a solution to the problem at issue. The 
Secretary-General has commented on a part of 
this aspect of United Nations behavior as “a stage 


*Laura Zirbes. “Progress and Practices in Focus and 
Perspective.” Contemporary Society—Background for 
the Instructional Program. 1957. 
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of groping . . . natural in diplomatic operations 
of this type.”4 

Young people are quick to see the conflict be- 
tween member states as it is featured in news 
headlines. Their concern with the differences in 
viewpoint and the study of the values thus 
brought to their attention can be enriched by 
pointing out that in the United Nations system 
this seemingly “unsatisfactory” situation is a 
necessary part of the rules of the game. The 
United Nations system and machinery are based 
on agreements among peoples and nations, as 
expressed in the Preamble and Article | of the 
United Nations Charter, i.e., to avoid war and to 
substitute peaceful discussions to find a solution. 

Proposals and counter proposals are needed to 
bring out the possibilities for agreement. Dead- 
locks occur—as well as periods during which no 
progress is apparent. But the fact that deadlocks 
occur and that there are periods which no 
progress is apparent must not obscure the basic 
willingness to continue to put forward purpose- 
ful efforts. The international machinery of the 
United Nations was created and has developed a 
method of work to permit “periods of groping 
for solutions.” The teacher, using a specific 
United Nations situation as motivation, can help 
the student towards an understanding of the 
problem. He can direct the student to those sig- 
nificant details in other national cultures arising 
from different economic, social and_ political 
backgrounds which make understanding difficult 
and misunderstandings possible. Whether the sub- 
ject be food, health, labor relations, air travel. 
trade relations, human rights, national self-deter- 
mination, education, atomic energy or disarma- 
ment, there are certain to be many varied points 
of view regarding the next steps to be taken on a 
specific problem. The fact that there is the agree 
ment among nations to continue to seek a peace- 
able solution within the framework of the United 
Nations and to meet together 
the possibilities which each member puts for 
ward is the essential element—not the momentar\ 
lack of agreement on specific issues. The inter- 
national machinery was created for this purpose. 
It offers mankind the opportunity to push for 
ward step by step toward a better world. 


for discussion of 


*United Nations Press Release. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. Note to Correspondents. No. 1706 of 2 
January 1958. 
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Science and 


the Social Studies 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Today it is possible to fly from where you are 
now to almost any spot on the earth in a com- 
parativ ely few hours. You can telephone London, 
England, almost as easily can Saginaw, 
Michigan. You can heat your house, cool it, clean 
it, and light it by pressing a button. Today prac- 
tically any thing 
Without belaboring the point, science makes as- 


as y ou 


can be mass- produced ‘and is. 


pects of today’s living easy. These are glimpses 
of our scientific world. 

Thruout our reading we find scientific words 
such as fallout, automation, guided missiles, rock- 
ets, Salk vaccine, nuclear energy, H-bomb. Con- 
sider these scientific terms and you find yourself 
looking at the world of today—a world called 
the atomic age, the jet age, the machine age, and 
other 
dominate our way of life. Science has substantially 


names indicating that scientific discoveries 


and will continue to do so. 
Citizens must make y decisions about the 
role of science in today’s world. This they can- 
not do effectively without understanding. 
Today because of scientific developments al- 


changed our lives 
many 


most anyone is your neighbor. It is an under- 


statement to say that this is a social condition of 
vast importance. A large percentage of the world 
is underfed, while there are surpluses of food 


elsewhere. There is little security; our prospects 


Glenn O. Blough is Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland, and President, National Science 
Teachers Association. His article appeared in the 27th 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
under the title of “Science and Social Studies in Today's 
Elementary School.” It is reprinted here by permission. 
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for peace and prosperity change with the moon. 
There is plenty of opportunity for us to get 
acquainted with the world and its various people 
if we are able to read, see, and listen, and wish 
to do so. 

Again, scattered thru our literature 
that describe today socially: national emergency, 
international understanding, integration, automa- 
tion, insecurity, United Nations, civil defense, 
and many others. These words tend to show the 
kind of social world in which we live 


are words 


The School's Responsibility 


It is with reference to such a world that we 
must consider the education of children. It is 
play and 


ride bicycles, v0 tO 


~ 
e 


in such a world that they “cowboys 
Indians,” look at television, 
Sunday School, read, join the Brownies and Cubs, 
and attend school. 

For years educators have recognized the f fact 
that children need not and cannot wait until they 
are fifteen before they begin to learn about the 
they live in. “Much thought, and 
energy has gone into deciding w hat experiences 


world time, 
will ‘help children to be good citizens in today’s 
world, and how they can ‘best become acquainted 
with the scientific and social aspects of their sur- 
roundings. Such considerations are loaded with 
problems—many still unsolved. 

much attention should be given to the 
To what extent are 
arouse 


How 
natural interests of children? 
we charged to broaden these 
new ones, and even pursue problems that take 
considerable prodding to make them learnable? 


=_ 
2 


interests, 
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How can some of the abstract ideas, principles, 
and generalizations of our scientific and social 
world be made real to children? What are reason- 
able goals to expect children to achieve in in- 
terpreting this world? What activities will help 
children achieve these goals?’ How much can 
children profit by grappling with some of the 
problems which adults themselves have been un- 
able to solve? To what extent can the scientific 
and social aspects of the environment be brought 
together in the minds of the young so they may 
be meaningful and useful. 

Obv iously, we cannot hope to deal here with 
all of these problems with any degree of com- 
pleteness. Instead, we shall briefly inventory the 
present situation and set forth a point of de- 
parture by which the program offerings in sci- 
ence and social studies may become more effec- 
tive in the elementary school. 

In the past 20 years we have made real progress 
in the direction of solving some of the problems 
listed. At least in many schools we have passed 
the Indian tepee stage of social studies and have 
advanced from the leaf-pressing era of science 
teaching to something more likely to produce 
the changes in behavior we believe are important. 
We have become more conscious of responsi- 
bility to our objectives. We have looked more 
closely at the needs, interests, and aptitudes of 
children, discovered more about how they learn, 
and made some real attempts at designing a cur- 
riculum in social studies and in science that takes 
these factors into account. Lest we become too 
optimistic, let us say that there are many places 
where this is true, but there are also many where 
it is not. 

Specifically, we have begun to ask ourselves 
questions such as these: 


To live in a mechanized, diminished-sized, 
restless, interesting world, what do children need? 
To be an effective citizen in such a world, 
what attitudes, 
edge are essential? 
3) To contribute to the world’s development, 
to right some of its wrongs, to profit from its his- 
tory, and to help in the future to realize its po- 


appreciations, skills, and knowl- 


tential, what do its future adults need? 


Whatever decisions we reach in answer to 


such questions constitute the responsibility of the 
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home, the school, and the community for educa- 
tion of today’s children. 

This leads us to a consideration of the two sub- 
ject areas in the elementary curriculum that are 
expected to assume the major responsibility for 
helping our youngest citizens become acquainted 
with the world and its people. They are social 
studies and science. Together they are expected 
to accomplish the job of informing, creating at- 
titudes, developing the ability to tackle and solve 
problems, and do many other things which we 
shall now consider. 

It seems reasonable to assume that before sci- 
ence and social studies can be considered together 
they must be examined separately. Unless there 
is some understanding of each, it is hardly possi- 
ble that their overlappings, relationships, mutual 
contributions, and individual potentialities can be 
realized. There are many who believe that herein 
lies a fundamental reason for some of the unsuc- 
cessful attempts to fuse the two. This point will 
be discussed more fully later. 


Contributions of Social Studies 


Let us first consider the social studies: history, 
civics, geography, citizenship, human relations. 
These and some other areas have often been 
lumped together and thought of as one large por- 
tion of the curriculum. What is this area’s share 
of the burden of educating today’s children? 

The objectives of the early social studies pro 
gram have been variously stated. We cite the 
followi ing as some of the essential accomplish 
ments for children in their early school years. It 
is hoped that pupils will: 


1) Grow in skill in searching for, evaluating, or 
ganizing, using, and presenting material essential to 
solving problems of man’s interaction with his en- 
vironment as he meets his basic needs. Thru experi 
ences designed especially for that purpose pupils be 
come increasingly capable of using learning tools to 
solve problems related to man’s struggle thru the 
ages to provide for his basic needs. 

2) Acquire organized knowledge of the 
past and the ability to interpret this knowledge as it 
relates to the present and possible future. 

3) Develop an understanding of democracy and 
the role individuals play in a democratic soc iety 
this understanding to be evidenced in pupils’ actions, 
attitudes, and understandings, learned thru living 
and learning in and out of school. 

4) Begin to understand the place of our democracy 
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in the world and the part individuals and groups 
play in world relationships. 

5) Learn to recognize significant problems, be- 
come able to solve them effectiv ely, and see the im- 
portance of an open mind and questioning attitude. 


Altho these are by no means the total objectives 
assigned to the social studies program, they are 
some of the more important, profound, far- reach- 
ing, all-inclusive ends which should result from 
social studies experiences. Attaining such objec- 
tives does not automatically result from making a 
relief map of Mexico or from interview ing 
visiting English woman about a British Christmas, 
or from building a model of a covered wagon. 
The objectives we have stated are not achieved 
unless teachers intend that they shall be achieved. 
When teachers intend to achieve objectives, they 
teach so that they will result. Teachers must first 
believe in the importance of the objectives. Then 
they must understand their meaning and know 
how to plan and carry out activities that will 
make their achievement inevitable. A social stud- 
ies program that will accomplish these aims must 
concern itself with the solving of fundamental 
problems. With such vital tasks to perform it has 
no time to waste on trivia. Too much school 
time is wasted in aimless activity that results in 
nothing but tired teachers on Friday nights. 


~ 


Contributions of Science 


Science is another subject-matter area charged 
with helping elementary school pupils fit into 
today and live wisely What signifi- 
cant contributions does it seek to make? 

First, however, what is meant by science in 
today’s elementary teachers 
should be well past the coloring- robins-and- 
mounting-leaves stage. Today’s science program 
is chiefly concerned with: a) identifying prob- 
lems from such areas as weather, astronomy, elec- 
tricity, sound, heat, light, plants, and animals; 
b) planning activities to help solve these prob- 
lems; c) carryin g on these activities; d) organiz- 
ing the resulting 
know ledge to the problems set up; and f) evalu- 
ating the results. In other words, it must relate to 
the present-day scientific world in which we are 
living. 

What results can be hoped for in the elemen- 
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tary school thru the study of science? After some 
years of science study, pupils should: 


1) Be more skillful in stating a problem, suggest- 
ing reasonable methods for solving it, selecting the 
most sensible methods, following thru, and applying 
the findings. 

) Be more scientific in their attitudes. Having 
had effective problem-solving experiences, pupils 
should become more cautious about drawing conclu- 
sions, more likely to challenge sources of information, 
more thoro in observation, less likely to generalize 
from too little or inappropriate information, and less 
inclined to be superstitious. Thru experimenting, ob- 
serving, asking, reading, and other learning activities 
in science, such elements of a scientific attitude may 
develop. 

3) Be more appreciative of their physical and 
aman environment and be more interested in it. 
Having learned what makes it rain, how chemical 

changes take place, and how airplanes fly, 34 
should be better able to appreciate the w onder ul- 
ness of the world in which they live, and want to 
know more and more about it. 

4) Possess useful, organized knowledge to in- 
terpret their world of forces, changes, energies, liv- 
ing things, and phenomena. This does not mean that 
pupils will have only a collection of unrelated facts 
about how hot the sun is, how cold liquid air is, how 
fast sound travels, and how many legs spiders have. 
It means that they will have developed understand- 
ings. For example, the understanding that heating 
causes most kinds of matter to expand and cooling 
causes them to contract is an accumulation of re- 
lated facts that, put together, constitute a scientific 
principle. It can be used to understand why screw 
tops of glass jars come off if you run hot water over 
them, why bridges sometimes buckle in hot weather, 
and why pavements are sometimes bumpy on hot 
days. 

In addition to these results and as an outgrowth 
of them, it is hoped that some new Pasteurs and 
Einsteins will develop because of satisfying ele- 
mentary school experience with science. It is im- 
portant that interest and talent be identified and 
encouraged whenever they appear, and experi- 
ence indicates that this often occurs in early years 
of school. 

Here again, these objectives are not attained 
automatically by pupils having lived in the same 
room two or three hours a week with a science 
teacher, read a series of science books, and filled 
in the blanks of a workbook. Thev are achieved 
only if teachers wderstand these objectives, and 
that they must intend to achieve them 
whenever they work with children. Indeed and 
unfortunately, it is possible to go thru eight or 


realize 








nine years of science and hardly brush up against 
a scientific attitude or employ a sound technique 
for solvi ing a problem. That it is possible to do so 
is repeatedly demonstrated. 


Fusing Social Studies and Science 


Since science and social studies are charged 
with such important missions, it seems to some 
educators that they must be fundamentally re- 
lated and should be fused or pursued together as 
one block of learning. The amount of fusion ad- 
vocated by various educators runs the whole 
gamut from: “We —_ all of our science and 
social studies together,” to “Our science and so- 
cial studies programs are eile separate.” Every 
year finds fewer persons lined up with either of 
these extreme schools of thought. Probably the 
more successful programs are those that subscribe 
to a point of view somewhere between these 
extremes; that is, there are times when the two 
programs fuse, times when they relate tempo- 
rarily, and times when they operate independ- 
ently of each other. 

What procedures are used to decide whether 
to fuse? The first step is taken when the program 
objectives for both fields are defined, set down in 
understandable language, and seriously contem- 
plated. Having decided how one wishes children 
to change as a result of studying science and the 
social studies, the next question is: What impor- 
tant problems will constitute the subject matter 
of the two areas? This involves identifying the 
essential subject-matter meanings peculiar to each 
area, and deciding what knowledge children need 
in order to progress toward the established ob- 
jectives. 

Having identified the problems and thus the 
program content, the next question is: What 
should the learners do to solve these problems 
and attain the objectives? 
question constitutes the learning activities which 
make up the program. 

But how does this help to decide whether to 
fuse the two programs? Suppose for each major 
problem in the science or the social studies cur- 
riculum one asks: What subject-matter is essen- 
tial to solving these important problems? Does it 
come primarily from science or primarily from 
social studies or from both? 

It is here that a knowledge of both fields 


The answer to this 
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important. Without knowledge of both science 
and social studies, it is hardly possible to see their 
potentialities and relationships in a fused pro- 
gram. 


Where Fusion Is Desirable 


Look now at examples of problems that will 
illustrate the degrees of fusion or non-fusion just 
indicated. One problem generally considered 
valuable in the elementary school is: “What are 
the problems of conservation in our state and 
what is being done to solve them?” Why 
this problem seem sensible for 11- or 12-year- 
olds? Look again at the over-all objectives cited 
earlier and see what a study of this problem can 
contribute toward achieving them. In working 
on this problem it is hoped that pupils will: 1) 
come to understand that there are many important 
problems of soil, water, wildlife, mineral, and 
plant conservation in the state; 2) realize that 
these problems must be solved by the people of 
the state today, and tomorrow, ‘and tomorrow; 
3) develop an attitude of urgency toward these 
problems and realize that solving them is every- 
one’s business and responsibility; 4) learn some- 
thing about how to tackle a problem, solve it, and 
organize and share the findings; 5) 
state government operates to solve these prob- 
lems; 6) understand the science principles under- 
lying these problems and see how they are used 
in solving the problems. 

Even when giving close attention to these ob- 
jectives it is difficult to tell which are social ob- 
jectives and which scientific. They are interlaced 
and are all important in bringing about desirable 
learning. To achieve these objectiv es both science 
and social studies content is essential. Also, and 
this seems important to many educators, both the 
science and social studies subject matter is sev- 
sible for this age level (11- or 12-year-olds). 
There is enough subject matter in both areas to 
make good organization possible; enough to pro- 
duce important principles and not just a collec 
tion of random facts. in the 
science field, pupils will learn what soil is, how it 
is formed, and how it relates to other 
From the social point of view, pupils will come 
to see the importance of conservation regulations, 
who makes such laws, why it is important to ob- 
serve them, and what will happen if they are not 
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taken seriously. And they will begin to connect 
the past conservation procedures with the pres- 
ent, and both with the future. 

Here, then, is an example where the objectives 
for the study of a major problem cannot be real- 
ized without both science and social studies ma- 
terial. The two areas need each other. 


Where Fusion Is Undesirable 


There are other examples of problems where 
the two areas mesh and separation is obviously 
undesirable. For instance: How can living con- 
ditions in our community be improved? How 
have scientific inventions influenced the w ay we 
live? However, instances where complete fusion 
is desirable are relatively few considering the 
whole elementary school program. 

There are many problems where the relation- 
ship is much less obvious and compelling. As an 
example, consider another problem that is a part 
of many courses of study in social studies: “What 
important discoveries did explorers make in the 
early history of the New World?” What do we 
hope to accomplish thru the solving of this prob- 
lem in grades 5 or 6? Some of the following: 1) 
an appreciation of the accomplishments of early 
explorers; 2) some knowledge of the geography 
of the country; 3) some understanding of the 
historical development of our country; 4) in- 
creased ability to find, organize, and present ma- 
terial in a problem-solving situation. 

Looking at these objectives it seems fairly ob- 
vious that they are chiefly social studies objec- 
tives. The problem itself is primarily social stud- 
ies. But in our zeal to fuse we decide that there 
must be some science implications involved here 
and decide to teach—to cite two common exam- 
ples—about compasses and telling directions by 
the stars. The latter is often maneuvered by the 
teacher into a more or less haphazard experience 
with astronomy and the compass is explained in 





five minutes. This procedure in itself would not 
constitute a crime, but unfortunately procedures 
like it make up the total science program of a 
great number of children living in what we 
glibly describe as the age of science. Scientific 
principles are understood only thru organized 
study consisting of observing, experimenting, 

reading, and other activities. Dipping here and 
there into the sciences as they are needed for 
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social studies understanding cannot possibly re- 
sult in comprehension of any of the essential 
scientific understandings. The same is true of the 
principles of social living. 

Furthermore, an extensive study of stars and 
compasses is not essential to the achievement of 
the objectives we have set up for this particular 
problem. We are only concerned with the one 
use of the compass and the North Star or other 
star groups. A protracted study of either of them 
may lead us afield and we can easily lose the 
thread leading to achieving our objectives for the 
study of early explorers. It would seem more 
sensible to discuss briefly the part compasses and 
stars played and go on with the explorers. We 
dip only briefly into the field of science and leave 
the detailed study of astronomy and compasses 
for a later time when they can form part of a 
problem where their science aspects can have 
real meaning. 

Problems related to astronomy today and in 

the future are of real interest and concern to 
today’s children. Moreover, in order to under- 
stand the compass as a scientific instrument, a 
study of magnets, the earth as a magnet, and the 
general nature of magnetism is essential. Com- 
passes are in wide use today and the force of 
magnetism has revolutionized our w ay of living. 
This would in itself seem adequate reason for an 
organized study of magnetism and the compass 
w ithout ty ing it with so timid a string to the 
early explorers. When studying magnetism, it 
would make good sense to help pupils recall their 
experience w vith explorers and in so doing see 
more clearly the relationships. This suggests that 
there of fusion even tho 
the two areas are not being considered at the 
same time. In many cases such treatment is all 
the fusion needed. 

Other instances of inept attempts at fusing the 
two disciplines are legion. Making soap during 
the study of pioneers is a good example. Soap- 
making may be justifiable since it acquaints pu- 
pils with a process, but the science involved 1 
elementary 


can be some degree 


soapmaking is 
The chemistry of soapmaking is compli- 


inappropriate for 
school. 
cated. One supervisor expressed the situation well 
when she said: “We do things like soapmaking 
but we don’t call it science. We think our science 
experiences should be at the level of experience 
and comprehension of the pupils.” 
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Fusing the Method of Discovery 


Perhaps we are overlooking one of the impor- 
tant aspects of fusing these two areas of the ele- 
mentary school. It is usual for us to begin to think 
of integrating two areas by considering the sub- 
ject matter of the two areas. But let us re-examine 
our objectives. Indeed, we frequently explain the 
field of science as having two major aspects: one, 
a method of discovery; the other, an organized 
body of knowledge. The dev elopment of scien- 
tific attitudes and growth in problem-solving are 
major intentions in science. Similar objectives are 
also held for the social studies: the ability to solve 
problems, and the development of attitudes to- 
ward peoples and cultures. Perhaps here is the 
place where fusion in the two areas should be 
emphasized more than it now is, provided that 
the instruction in both areas is really designed to 
accomplish the objectives. The scientific method 
of problem solving—the way in which knowl- 
edge grows in science—is the same as in the so- 
cial studies. In both fields we identify problems, 
state them carefully, decide on procedures for 
finding the answers, follow these procedures, and 
apply our findings. 

Essential elements of a scientific attitude to 
good problem-solving in both science and social 
studies might be summarized thus: 


e Don’t jump to conclusions. 

e Look at a matter from every side. 

e Go to reliable sources for your information. 
e Who says it is as important as what they 
say. 

Be willing to change your mind in the face 
of newer, more reliable evidence. 


Thus, fusion of the method of discovery in 
the two areas makes real sense to many educa- 
tors. Fusion of subject-matter content in many 
cases seems to them to be unimportant, often 
unnecessary, frequently even destroying the at- 
tainment of objectives for both fields. 


A Well-Designed Program 

In both science and social studies, the program 
must be carefully designed. Neither chance hap- 
penings nor the sudden spurts of enthusiasm of 
one or two individual children can constitute 
the reason for selecting content, tho “teachable 
moments” and interests of children should not 
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by any means be ignored. Science and social 
principles become a part of pupils’ intellectual 
equipment only as a result of good planning on 
the part of the teacher. 

In the field of social studies, educators have 
produced a more logical and definite sequence of 
problems for study than they have in science, 
Long ago they realized that a course of study 
cannot be built on chance. Hardly anyone be- 
lieves that we should wait to study community 
helpers until a fire breaks out and the fire depart- 
ment springs to action. We have sound reasons 
for assigning the problems related to community 
helpers to certain levels in the elementary school. 
But some educators still believe that a good 
science program can be built on eclipses, dead 
birds, and the insects children drag to school, 
or on questions they ask about rockets. Such pro- 
cedures result in a hodgepodge of science—and 
distraught teachers. 

Nor can the content, method, and sequence of 
development in either science or social studies be 
left to the discretion of individual teachers, 
pecially since many of them are inexperienced 
in science. All teachers have reason to expect in- 
telligent guidance in these matters. Granted they 
should be urged to help in the selection of con- 
tent, method, and organization, the fact still re- 
mains that no really effective program can result 
without over-all planning for the entire school 
system covering all grades. 

Pupils today deserve to spend their time in 
science and social studies solving problems that 
are important. The activities must be chosen be- 
cause of their contributions to solving the prob- 
lems and consequently because of their relation- 
ship to the objectives. Greater attention to these 
two considerations will help eliminate a consid- 
erable amount of nonsense in both the science and 
the social studies programs. Any piece of the 
curriculum that assumes the responsibility related 
to these two areas must indeed be examined and 
re-examined if it stay abreast of new 
achievements. It cannot afford to be out of date. 
It cannot afford to leave out fundamental con- 
cepts because children do not happen to bring 
them up. It cannot afford to skip whole areas of 
science problems because they do not happen to 
fit into the existing social studies pattern, nor 
can it be complete if the social studies concepts 
are only those that tie into science. 
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A GUIDE TO CONTENT 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The most inclusive aim of social studies as a 
part of general education in the United States 
is to help young people learn to carry on the 
free society they have inherited, to make what- 
ever changes modern conditions demand or crea- 
tive imagination suggests that are consistent with 
its basic principles and values, and to hand it on 
to their offspring better than they received it. 

While any brief definition of a free society is 
hazardous, it is one in which the central value 
is the preciousness of the individual human life, 
and in which the people have effective control 
over decisions affecting their welfare, either thru 
freely chosen representatives whose continuance 
in office depends on their satisfaction, or thru 
freedom of choice among competing demands 
for workers, goods, and services. In politics, un- 
satisfactory public servants are turned out of of- 
fice; in economics, they lose their jobs or make 
less money. Social ideas uncongenial to popular 
thinking remain unused, or if enacted into law, 
are repealed or disobeyed. 

Only a small minority of the peoples of the 
earth, either at the present time or in the course 
of history, have been able to manage their own 
affairs successfully in this fashion. To be com- 
petent to rule themselves, each new generation 
must learn to understand and appreciate the cen- 
tral concepts and values that make a free society 
what it is. That society, with its increasing 
knowledge and control of the physical environ- 
ment, must recognize and make capital of its in- 
terdependence, Its members have need for the 
skills of effective participation in the groups to 
which they belong, from the family to the global 
group that is mankind. The changes which it ef- 
fects in its institutions should be orderly and it 
will prize peace as the alternative to total destruc- 
tion. We cannot foresee the specific problems of 
the next generation or tell them the answers in 
advance; it is the right and duty of free men to 
think for themselves, to find their own answers, 
and to unite in resolute action. 

NO. 7 MAY 
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The National Council for the Social Studies, 
NEA, has just issued A Guide to Content in 
the Social Studies, a publication developed by 
a Committee on Concepts and Values, With 
the permission of the Council we are includ- 
ing here some excerpts W hich seem especially 
pertinent for this issue of our magazine. A 
Guide to Content in the Social Studies may be 
secured from the National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., $1.00. 











Hence, we cannot indoctrinate, in the sense 
of teaching people specific answers to specific 
problems, but this objectionable word must not 
stand in the way of teaching them the central 
principles and values of a free society. For ex- 
ample, the very principle that it is their right 
and duty to think for themselves is a doctrine 
that has to be inculcated, as well as a competence 
that has to be developed. 

It is in this sense that we recommend a list 
of central concepts and values as a brief but com- 
prehensive definition of the scope of the social 
studies from the kindergarten thru the 14th 
grade. They are not slogans to be memorized or 
facts to be learned, but ideas and values to be 
developed by more specific concepts and appro- 
priate learning experiences. Those fourteen gen- 
eral themes are stated in the language of goals or 
values, but each implies concepts. The underlying 
and unifying purpose of all of them is to develop 
competence for self-government, “that the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Societal Goals 


The “central principles and values” have been 
stated as 14 themes, each a societal goal of Amer- 
ican democracy. The statement of each theme 
has been amplified into two or three paragraphs, 
and for each theme from 16 to 39 illustrative 
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concepts and generalizations have been provided 
to aid in the development of each theme into 
curricular materials. 


(Editor’s Note: The 14 societal goals identified 
by the Committee are listed here, but in only 
three instances—1, 4, and 12,—have we included 
the amplifying statements.) 


Theme 1. The goal is the intelligent use of 
the forces of nature. 


The world of nature in which man finds him- 
self and of which he is a part has conditioned 
where and how men live. In the earliest, crudest 
phases of primitive life, the physical environment 
was the dominant force in determining economic 
activities, religious practices and beliefs, social 
and political institutions. Indeed, the considerable 
differences in these institutions which may be 
found thruout the world, historically and today, 
may be accounted for by differences in natural 
environments. Each great stride in technology of 
land usage and adaptation to physical environ- 
ment has caused or permitted changes in basic in- 
stitutions. To some of the forces of nature— 
climate and rainfall, the distribution of basic nat- 
ural resources, physiography, fertility, and so 
forth—man, recognizing his limitations in con- 
trolling them, has adapted himself. That adapta- 
tion has ranged from complete conformity to 
natural mandates to developments such as irriga- 
tion, improvements in building, and modification 
of plants and domesticated animals so that the 
original mandates have been negated. While man 
satisfies his basic physical needs in a habitat, the 
improvement in transportation may alter basi- 
cally the use of that habitat by encouraging spe- 
cialization for which the region is especially 
suited rather than by requiring self-sufficiency 
within regions. In many other ways, men are 
constantly studying the natural world and find- 
ing ways to use its forces intelligently. 

The phy sical environment stil] stands uncon- 
quered in many important aspects. Floods, 
droughts, and major storms are threats to phys- 
ical and economic security; the tropics and polar 
regions still defy man’s optimum exploitation; 
the scanty depth of soil fertility and the falling 
water table stand as threats to growing popula- 
tions. Human ingenuity, however, has so far kept 
ahead in the race with the exhaustion of basic 


N 
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earth resources by ferreting out new deposits and 
by inventing substitutes. In today’s world, men 
are looking to the stars not only for poetic in- 
spiration but also as new horizons of the natural 
world which beckon to today’s explorers and 
pioneers. 


(Editor’s Note: For illustrative purposes, we 
are including a few of the 38 concepts or gener- 
alizations suggested by the Committee for use 
in developing this particular goal. As indicated 
earlier, each of the themes or goals has this kind 
of further amplification. ) 


As man has explored and settled the land surface 
of the earth, he has used it sometimes wisely and 
sometimes very unwisely. Today men are still ex- 
ploring and charting some parts of the earth’s land, 
such as the polar regions and some of the interior 
regions of Africa, Asia, and South America. They 
are also studying land that has long been settled, to 
learn how best to preserve or restore its fertility, 
what minerals exist in it, and how to use resources 
more economically. Men have learned a great deal 
about how best to use land, and how to utilize land 
formerly thought worthless. They have learned to 
test soils and add needed fertilizers, to build land 
terraces in order to increase the arable acreage, and 
to develop new crops suitable for particular soils 
and climates. Improved use of the world’s land re- 
quires incessant work to control insect pests, plant 
diseases, and vegetation itself. 


* * * 


Natural factors have been causative in the rise and 
fall of empires. The search for more plentiful re- 
sources has caused migrations, raids, inroads and 
conquests. Failure to use natural resources intelli- 
gently has had negative consequences. Once flourish- 
ing cities, located in areas then fertile and arable, 
are marked now only as ruins in desert areas; failure 
to control natural forces contributed to their ruin. 


* * * 


In an increasingly interdependent society, people 
demand from the government some measure of pro- 
tection and help when the forces of nature bring 
disaster to man. Thus the Federal government of the 
United States is called upon for preventive measures 
and/or relief when flood, drought, or other natural 
disasters occur. 


* ” * 


The pattern of settlement of lands now.included 
in the United States illustrates the effects of natural 
forces on man’s life. The dependence on water navi 
gation held the colonial farmers close to the navigable 
rivers of the Atlantic seaboard. The westward move 
ment which settled a continental domain contended 
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with mountains and barriers. It utilized navigable 
streams. It mapped a continent into parcels of land 
which were easily located from maps. It developed 
roads and canals. Eventually technology came to its 
aid in the form of railroads and telegraphs to com- 
plete the task of maintaining a single economy under 
a single government on a continental scale. 


Theme 2. The goal is recognition and un- 
derstanding of world interdependence. 

Theme 3. The goal is recognition of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual. 

Theme 4. The goal is the use of intelligence 
to improve human living. 


As one of its essentials, democracy assumes in- 
telligence, actual or potential, in every man. Be- 
cause of this assumption, democracy promises the 
freedom of the mind. It offers the free competition 
of the market place for ideas and values. Freedom 
of the mind involves the right to knowledge, the 
freedom to learn and the freedom to teach. As de- 
mocracy requires intelligence so its perfecting de- 
pends upon open-mindedness and critical thinking. 
The processes of inquiry and investigation are in- 
volved in the right of the individual to partici- 
pate in decisions on matters which affect him. 
If there is to be open competition of ideas and 
values, there must be a wide dissemination of 
knowledge and independent 
value-judgments; communication and education 
become social tools. This means that the schools 
and the mass media of 
direct social responsibility both to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and its use, and to the main- 
tenance of the free market place for ideas and 
values. As our pattern of living 
complex, experts are trained in various fields. 
The intelligent citizen 
and select the expert—and to avoid the dema- 
gogue—but he also comes to know far to 
use the expert and at what point he must take 
the responsibility of making decisions which af- 
fect him and 

Individuals, like institutions, have responsibili- 
ties commensurate with their freedoms. With the 
freedom to learn and teach goes the discipline of 


opportunity for 


communication have a 


grows more 


knows how to discern 


how 


+ his democratic society. 


scholarship. Academic freedom denies itself sub- 
servience to an external and ex officio authority. 
The individual's right to decide carries a respon- 
sibility not to permit authoritarian usurpation of 
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decision-making by default. Superstition stands 
as the enemy of know ledge and has not yet been 
routed. The mass media do not use their oppor- 
tunity to teach, and instead cater to a grow ing 
appetite for thrills. Emotional bias still contests 
successfully with open- -mindedness and known 
facts; preconceptions remain rooted, tho shaken 
by education. Ignorance remains a potential 
foundation upon which greedy and selfish groups 
can organize irrational, cruel, and selfish pro- 
The cure may require a study of man 
himself—the relation of his biological makeup 
to his drives, desires and ambitions. 


grams. 


Theme 5. The goal is the vitalization of our 
democracy thru an intelligent use of our public 
educational facilities. 

Theme 6. The goal is the intelligent accept- 
ance, by individuals and groups, of responsi- 
bility for achieving democratic social action. 

Theme 7. The goal is increasing the effect- 
iveness of the family as the basic social in- 
stitution. 

Theme 8. The goal is the effective develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. 

Theme 9. The goal is the intelligent and re- 
sponsible sharing of power in order to attain 
justice. 

Theme 10. The goal is the intelligent utili- 
zation of scarce resources to attain the widest 
general well-being. 

Theme 11. The goal is achievement of ade- 
quate horizons of loyalty. 

Theme 12. The goal is cooperation in the 
interest of peace and welfare. 


The achievement of nuclear fission may have 
removed the cork and released the genie of total 
destruction. At best it has clarified the alterna- 
international that nations 
must endeavor earnestly to resolve differences or 
run the risk of human annihilation. Cooperation 
is the corollary of such interdependence. At an 
earlier and perhaps simpler time, aggressors could 
expect that initiative 
would bring them gains greater than their losses. 
Balance of power ‘diplomacy developed to op- 
pose these aggressors. Its techniques were the 
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lived but the precedent is important. In other 
instances of danger and crisis, whether of war 
or disasters of nature, people have shown that 
they can subordinate selfish interests and act for 
the common good. 

Machinery of cooperation has developed 
labor-management relations and instead of strike 
and lock-out, riot and police rule, there has been 
an increase in conference and conciliation, media- 
tion and arbitration, seeking a consensus, Unfor- 
tunately we stand today far from the goal. The 
bargaining table, whether diplomatic or indus- 
trial, finds pride and prestige of the bargainers 
too often the operating values, instead of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

The earlier polite language of conciliation, in- 
sincere tho it may have been, has been discarded 
for the language of conflict. The race for supe- 
riority in atomic weapons continues, and when 
the gun of final destruction is loaded, some fool 
may pull the trigger. 


Theme 13. The goal is achieving a balance 
between social stability and social change. 

Theme 14. The goal is widening and deep- 
ening the ability to live more richly. 


How To Use This Guide 


Somebody has to select the content which 
should be taught in a social studies course or pro- 
gram. The world of man, present and past—its 
events, its personalities, its thoughts—is so vast 
and so kaleidoscopic that someone must select 
the more important from the less important and 
organize it into teachability. Whether an author 
has made this selection in his textbook, or a cur- 
riculum director on a committee has done it for 
a specific program, the teachers themselves, by 
their inclusions and omissions, and by their em- 
phases, actually determine the scope of the social 
studies program. 

This report is intended as an aid in the selection 
of important content. The group formulating 
the report had first to answer the question, “Im- 
portant to what and to whom?” We have tried 
to state “the central principles and values of a 
free society,” since we think our task as social 
studies teachers “is to help young people learn to 
carry on the free society they have inherited, to 
make whatever changes modern conditions de- 
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mand or creative imagination suggests that are 
consistent with its basic principles and values, 
and to hand it on to their offspring better than 
they received it.” 

The “central principles and values” have been 
stated as 14 themes, each a societal goal of Ameri- 
can democracy. Each theme has been developed 
in two or three paragraphs, and for each theme 
from 16 to 39 illustrative concepts and generaliza- 
tions have been provided to aid in the develop- 
ment of curricular materials. Most of this illus- 


trative material has been drawn from areas of 


American history and culture but the themes can 
also be illustrated in other cultures. Each of these 
352 statements provides grist for a social studies 
program. Individual teachers, individual schoo! 
systems, or the schools of a region should work 
out the courses of study which meet their needs. 


(Editor’s Note: The balance of this section of 
A Guide to Content in the Social Studies discusses 
steps which an individual or a committee might 
follow in a practical approach to curriculum re- 
vision in the social studies. A few very brief ex- 
cerpts are included here.) 


If you are to have ‘ ‘gradual and continuous” 
growth of pupils, how can you make each theme 
meaningful at each grade level? 

The task implied in this question can be ac 
complished only thru hard and lengthy curricu- 
lum work. The group responsible for this report 
recommends that each illustrative concept, gen- 
eralization or statement of content under each 
theme be examined critically and imaginatively. 
The committee should ask itself, for each of the 
statements: “What, concerning this concept or 
generalization, can be taught in the kindergarten? 
In the first grade? the third? the sixth?” 
on for each grade level. 

Another step involves the linking of the con- 
tent derived from the themes to the aims and 
purposes of teaching. What outcomes do you ex- 
pect in terms of understandings and behavior at 
each grade level? What interpretations of each 
theme should be brought out at each grade level? 

What methods, procedures, materials might be 
suggested? For each grade level, what is feasible 
in the matter of abstractions and generalizations? 
What levels of pupil maturity should be con- 
sidered? 


and so 
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CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 
in SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS 


GEORGE MANOLAKES 


This report is concerned with the existing social 
studies textbooks for the elementary schoo] and 
their adequacy for the teaching of concepts and 
values. The study from which it stems was stimu- 
lated by the preliminary report of the Committee 
on Concepts and Values of the National Council 
for the Social Studies.! This Committee recom- 
mended as the scope of the social studies program 
from the kindergarten thru grade fourteen a list 
of central concepts and values that each genera- 
tion must learn to understand and appreciate in 
order to be competent to govern themselves. This 
emphasis reflected the trends that have been evi- 
dent in recent state education department publica- 
tions and in many recent school curriculum 
guides. The attempt to define the social studies as 
ideas and values to be developed thru appropriate 
learning experiences represents a departure from 
the more structured, geographically and histori- 
cally defined curriculum that has been accepted 
in many elementary schools. 

This report makes no attempt to attack or de- 
fend the use of a single textbook as the primary 
learning experience in the social studies in the 
elementary school. But it does recognize that the 
textbook often is the chief guiding or limiting in- 
fluence, and that existing instructional materials 
can become a major barrier to change. With the 
NCSS report’s recommendation clearly elevating 
the emphasis on concepts to new prominence, the 
question of textbook adequacy for this purpose 
seems pertinent. Every attempt at curriculum 
change has encountered the problems created by 
the appropriateness of existing materials. 

Altho the group was concerned with the prob- 
lem of determining whether recent elementary 


1See “A Guide to Content in the Social Studies,” 
for excerpts from this report. 
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This article is the product of a small group 
of educators organized by George Manolakes, 
Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, to consider the adequacy of social 
studies textbooks for the elementary school. As 
a springboard for their study the group used 
the preliminary reports of the committee set 
up by the National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, to formulate a brief definition 
of the scope of the social studies curriculum. 

The members of this study group were: 
Stanley Applegate, Curriculum Coordinator, 
Manhasset, New York; Margaret Braidford, 
Helping Teacher, Great Neck, New York; 
Philip Cardina, Teaching Fellow, New York 
University; M. Genevieve Douglass, Principal, 
Main Street School, Farmingdale, New York; 
Stella Gervasio, Teaching Fellow, New York 
University; F. Baker Hague, Teaching Fellow, 
New York University; Arthur E. Hamalainen, 
Principal, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, 
New York; Alvin Hertzberg, Elementary Sci- 
ence Consultant, Great Neck, New York; 
Theodore Manolakes, Lecturer, Hunter Col- 
lege; Joseph Preil, Assistant Principal, Hebrew 
Institute of Long Island; Donald Van Deusen, 
Administrative Assistant, North Shore Schools, 
Sea Cliff, New York. 











school social studies textbooks would be useful in 
developing the themes described by the NCSS 
report, no attempt was made to serve as an in- 
vestigating unit since the dilemma of the authors 
and publishers of social studies series is evident. 
Rather this group was, in a sense, conducting a 
pilot project similar to those that a faculty or any 
other professional group might organize to as- 
sess the adequacy of textbook materials. The prob- 
lems, questions, procedures, and conclusions are 
reported as a means of indicating the process as 
well as the common agreements that emerged. 


N 
wn 








In its initial attempts to analyze written mate- 
rials, the group recognized that textbooks could 
contribute to the quality of concept formation in 
a variety of ways: thru a verbal presentation; 
thru omissions; thru the use of illustrations, sug- 
gested activities, and questions; thru the frequency 
of mention of certain ideas; thru the sequence of 
presentation and the organization of materials; 
and thru the many typographical and structural 
techniques of indicating an emphasis. It was clear 
that all social studies textbooks could be expected 
to contribute to the development of some con- 
cept, whether by design or accident. Further, it 
was agreed that the teacher was far more impor- 
tant to the development of concepts than the 
textbooks. However, the question remains of how 
much help or hindrance a textbook might be to 
the teacher in trying to develop certain key con- 
cepts. 

The study group decided to select a single 
theme and to examine recent series of elementary 
school social studies texts in order to discover the 

various ways that the concepts involved in this 
theme were presented or developed. For this pur- 
pose, theme 3 in the Committee’s report, The 
goal is recognition of the dignity and worth of 
the individual, was selected. Each member of the 
group agreed to examine some current textbook 
series published for the teaching of elementary 
school social studies. 

As this step was planned, a looseness of termi- 
nology plagued the study. What is a concept? A 
theme? How does each of these differ from an 
understanding or a generalization? Many source 
materials were consulted and a variety of defini- 
tions and descriptions were collated, discussed, and 
analyzed. The following descriptive categories 
were developed to guide the inquiry and the col- 
lection of data. 


1. Verbalizations. These would include all di- 
rect statements, supported or not, concerning the 
worth and dignity of the individual. 

Experiences. These would include the story 
themes, pictures, visual materials, charts, graphs, 
cartoons, and examples presented within the text- 
book that would contribute to the formation, 
modification, or clarification of this concept. 

Activities. 
tions concerning the things that children could 
do, construct, or produce in order to further 


These would include the sugges- 
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their understandings and appreciations of the con- 
cept. 

4. Reinforcements. These would include any 
evidences of the attempt of the authors to follow 
up, to demonstrate the relationships, or to broaden 
the understandings of concepts at other times 
than during the original presentation. 


Each evidence presented by group members 
was identified by page number, described or 
quoted directly, and some indication was given 
as to whether there was any indication in the 
teacher guides or accompanying materials that 
the development of the concept was consciously 
intended by the author. There were also com- 
ments as to how well the concept was treated. 


Findings and Their Implications 

A study of the data suggested certain common 
elements among the various series, and their con- 
sideration in turn produced further questions and 
discussion. 

Concepts concerning the 
dignity and worth of the individual were most 
frequently introduced and developed thru ver- 
balized statements of a descriptive and declarativ« 
type. One group member noted that the text- 
books tended to “verbalize concepts rather than 
to present materials that would contribute to the 
development of concepts.” Another commented 
that even the questions and suggested activities 
accompanying the text resulted in an extension of 
the verbal emphasis. 

The ensuing discussions produced many ques 
tions. Can textbooks be expected to do more than 
merely verbalize concepts? What is the function 
of a textbook in concept formation? Does ver- 
balizing lead to conceptualizing of a different or 
higher level? 
balization, is this the level of our educational ex 
pectations for children? At what levels of readi 
ness do the verbalizations of concepts become an 
effective means of presentation? 

Concepts were treated in such a way as to sug- 
gest that they were a secondary or incidental con 
sideration in the preparation of textbook materials. 
Many of the members sensed that the real focus 
was a geographical and historical development 
and that the broader understandings and concepts 
were either incidental or identified after 
ganization of the factual organization. One ty pical 
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report stated that the concepts seemed “added on 
rather than fundamental to the presentation.” 
Concepts were often obscured by great amounts 
of factual and detailed information, especially in 
books designated for the upper elementary grades 
where the demands for detail were extended to 
tremendous proportions by the very scope of the 
geography and history that many texts sought to 
treat. 

Concepts were not adequately reinforced after 
the initial presentation. 
served that there were numerous instances in 
which 
appropriate material concerning the recognition 
of the dignity and worth of the individual, but 
did not include such material. On the contrary, 
the authors seemed to take a condescending view- 


A classroom teacher ob- 


“the authors could have easily included 


point whenever comparing other civilizations and 
modes of living with our own.” 

The concern of the study group was for the 
degree of sensitivity the author demonstrated to 
the need for consistency thruout the textbook, 
and for the dev elopment of relationships among 
concepts as these opportunities presented them- 
selves. It was feared that the failure to deal with 
such interrelationships might tend to crystallize 
the social studies curriculum into a new form 
with the statements of the themes serving as new 
compartments for study. 

Concepts related to the dignity and worth of 
the individual were often contradicted by the re- 
liance of the authors on stereoty pes in textual and 
illustrative nraterials. 
occupations being related to persons of particular 
national and racial origins were in evidence. The 
language patterns, the dress, the generalizations 
concerning customs and mores were frequently 
presented in a form to suggest them as typical of 
those persons. 

Concepts related to the dignity and worth of 
the individual could be distorted thru omissions. 
There was much concern expressed over the con- 
cepts that were omitted or treated in a superficial 
manner. A classroom teacher reacting to the book 
now in use in his classroom felt that altho the 


The stereoty pes of certain 


text presented many concepts very effectively, no 
reference to this particul: ir theme could be identi 
fied except by “a stretch of the imagination.” This 
teacher went on to point out the book’s failure 
to deal with the role of UNESCO and UNICEF 
in seeking the dignity of the individual, or to 
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portray accurately the recognition of the worth 
of the individual inherent in some of the prac- 
tices of the Roman Empire. 


Some Conclusions 


The textbook may be the greatest single in- 
fluence upon the social studies program in many 
elementary schools, serving in fact as the curricu- 
lum. The highly structured experiences that are 
often the result have little to do with the dev elop- 
ment of the understandings and appreciations of 
the concepts and values basic to the individual in 
a free society. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies constitute an endorsement of the kind of 
educational programs that modern elementary 
schools have been developing. If social studies 
textbooks are not to present an obstacle to the 
refinement and implementation of the committee 
recommendations, certain problems must be re- 
solved. 


Educators concerned with the elementary 
‘staal program must play a role in guiding the 
development of social studies textbooks by identi- 
fying onl demonstrating the significance of avail- 
able and future research concerning the growth 
of children. There must be renewed emphasis on 
research in concept formation. Thru a careful 
appraisal of the purposes of the instructional pro- 
gram in the social studies, a broader evaluative 
base for assessing the quality of concept develop- 
ment needs to be established. 

. Instructional programs must be developed 
chat can sustain the thematic quality in the scope 
of the curriculum without being crystallized into 
a series of separate units, avoiding the repetitive 
experiences that might result from ineffective 
planning. These developments might suggest new 
organizational patterns for textbooks to provide 
greater flexibility. 

There is a need for a clarification of the 
socelinaa in the social studies program. The 
efforts of this study group to maintain continuity 
in its activities demanded constant attention to 
text presented many concepts very effectively, no 
that are lacking in the degree of precision required 
for program and materials development. Efforts 
to test the usefulness of some key terms in com- 
municating the recommendations of the commit- 
tee resulted in a wide range of interpretations, 
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With giant steps, THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has kept 
abreast of the fantastic growth of scientific knowledge: 


; Since 1955, half the set has been entirely rewritten. 


| In 1958, one quarter has been entirely rewritten and 
‘illustrated. 


Astimulating introduction to all the important fields of science, 
this great, continuously revised teaching tool leads the young 
reader in logical learning progression through every science. 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE is unsurpassed 
henrichment material—invaluable in planning and 

|| executing group science projects and science 
related activities. And, as a special teaching aid, 
the bibliography, Selected Readings in Science, 

\| describes books that explore further ' 
every subject discussed in the set. 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE fulfills its 

traditional role as the only general science 
reading and reference series suitable for upper 
elementary, junior and senior high school use. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES? 


ROY PATRICK WAHLE 


“How do we do the impossible?” a successful 
teacher in our elementary school complained 
aloud. “I feel a little like the child who planned to 
dip from the immense ocean until all the seawater 
had been poured into a tiny puddle on the beach! 
There’s so much important material in social 
studies and so little time in which to teach it.” 

Social studies are as encompassing as life itself 
—a fact which this teacher and her colleagues un- 
derstand. But as tremendous as life is, we do at- 
tempt to live it well; and as inclusive as social 
studies are, we must attempt to teach them well. 

But where do we begin and what do we do? 

An interesting approach to this question was 
pursued by a state committee composed of class- 
room teachers, administrators, and representatives 
of public and private universities and colleges in 
the State of Washington. The committee was 

called together by the former Director of Cur- 
riculum of the W ashington State Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It was 
planned that parents and pupils would also be in- 
volved in the investigation prior to its comple- 
tion and that a planning guide to the social stud- 
ies would ultimately result. 

Every social scientist in the higher institutions 
of learning of the state was invited to dev elop a 
brief list of concepts or values which he felt 
would be basic in the development of social stud- 
ies experiences for kindergarten thru the four- 
teenth grade. In response, scholars from the fields 
of political science, psychology, history, geogra- 
phy, sociology, economics, and anthropology 
contributed many insightful statements, and the 
social studies departments of several institutions 
presented composite statements. 


Roy Patrick Wahle is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Bellevue, Washington. 
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No one suggested that these social scientists 
should be the only guides in identifying basic 
concepts and values in the social studies. It was 
acknowledged, however, that if a reputable re- 
searcher had given his life to the study of China 
and the Chinese, surely he would be a most valu- 
able guide to the classroom teacher attempting to 
teach children about China and its people. 

It was not the purpose of these scholars to tell 
the teacher how to convey central concepts and 
values, but rather to define what they believed to 
be the central concepts within a given field 
study. 

It was felt that a teacher should understand 
what ideas may be important in various subject- 
matter areas. His teaching skill can then be em- 
ployed to select from among local possibilities 
those experiences which may help dev elop im- 
portant social understandings for the pupils. 

The elementary or secondary school teacher 
probably cannot ‘teach economics or geography 
as the scholar would and cannot be expected to 
convey wholly the internal logic of a given dis- 
cipline. But in his attempts to contribute to the 
understandings of pupils, the teacher must have 
security in the criteria he and his pupils use for 
the selection of classroom experiences. 

Thus the lists of concepts offered by the social 
scientists were to be used as starting points which 
could then be interpreted by the classroom 
teacher and pupils, by textbook writers and others 
into inclusively integrated experiences for pupils. 
Specific interpretations would, of course, depend 
upon local conditions. 


Concepts for the Social Studies 

It may prove interesting to review some of the 
statements presented by the social studies depart- 
ments in the universities and colleges. 

Speaking broadly of the social studies program, 
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colleges commented along these lines: “The so- 
cial studies program can make contributions to 
almost every one of the imperative educational 
needs of our youth.” “The curriculum in 
social studies should include concepts from the 
traditional disciplines, but ‘these need not be sepa- 
rate courses. They should be integrated wherever 
feasible.” “The social studies are undertaken 
to learn deinen man’s interdependence and about 
his efforts to satisfy his needs and desires by join- 
. “A statement of basic con- 
cepts which could appear in the social studies 
program will of necessity reveal an underlying 
philosophy of society. 

Other colleges suggested that the primary so- 
cial studies objectiv es should be to develop: 


ing with others.” 


1) An understanding of the interaction of man 
and his environment—both natural and social. 
The nature and structure of democratic so- 
rT and the relationship of each individual to it. 
An understanding of the origin and devel- 
‘Ridin of contemporary political, social, and 
cultural heritages, and the ability to apply this 
knowledge to current problems. 

4) A sharp awareness in the student of his own 
self and of the particular role he will play in the 
complex society in which he must move. 

5) An understanding of the nature and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 

6) An understanding that all 


g people, regard- 
less of race, nationality, creed, or socio-economic 
status, have rights and opinions and have made or 
are making worthy contributions. 

7) The ability to solve social problems thru 
intelligent utilization of the scientific method. 

8) An understanding of the moral and spiritual 
values which provide the keystone upon which 


modern society rests. 


Dealing 
area, professors of economics suggested that so- 


specifically with one subject-matter 


cial studies should include: 1) a consideration of 
the three major economic problems of what to 
produce, how to produce it, and for whom; and 
2) a study of the manner in which the American 
economic system operates—major economic in- 
stitutions, employment, production, and income. 

It was further suggested that the study of eco- 
nomics in the public schools should include a 
consideration of these points: 
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The fact that man’s wants are unlimited 
while the means of satisfying them are limited. 

2) The great economic interdependence of so- 
ciety in this era of high specialization, and the 
impact of decisions in the economic realm upon 
virtually all areas of living. 

3) The nature and value of international eco- 
nomic relations—including trade and the foreign 
assistance program. 

4) The growth of organized labor and the 
sys of labor unions. 

The problems resulting from the growth 
of pbs. technology, corporate and govern- 
mental enterprise. 

6) The importance of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources. 

The distribution of national income and the 
effect of taxes on this distribution. 

8) The need for the buying citizen to choose 
and spend wisely as a basic requirement for eco- 
nomic progress. 


In their field, historians suggested the need for 
aes these concepts: 

) Changes are alw ays occurring in man’s re- 
sain social, economic, and politic: al life. 

2) What we leave behind today will influence 
tomorrow and in turn we have a debt, as does 
every generation, to those who have gone before. 

3) Social and cultural growth and change is a 
continuous process among all peoples. 

4) Changing world conditions have led to in- 
creasing interdependence among nations and have 
Jed the United States into world leadership. 

5) The struggle for a “good life” takes different 
forms in different nations—accordin 
backgrounds, conditions, and desires. 


g to varying 
6) The relationship between freedom and 
spect for the dignity of the individual is insepa- 

rable. 

Additional statements of concepts from scholars 
in these fields and from anthropologists, geogra- 
phers, sociologists, political scientists, psy cholo- 
gists, and phy siologists were also contributed. 


In the Classroom 


A committee of classroom teachers, referring 
to some of the basic social studies concepts which 
were identified by the colleges and their staff 


members, then attempted to pl: in how they could 








be developed in the classroom. These are some of 
the problems, stated here as questions (without 
suggesting the particular aspects of the problem 
to be considered at different levels), which they 
listed for attention thru the social studies. 


How does man adapt to natural resources? 

2) How does man adapt to topography? 

3) How does man adapt to climate? 

4) What are the relationships between modern 
man and other forms of animal life? 

5) What does science tell us concerning pre- 
historic man? 

6) How can man’s cultural inheritance be used 
to modify his environment? 

7) How can man develop an understanding of 
his fellow man? How are people alike? How are 
they different? 

8) What is individuality and why is it signifi- 
cant? 

9) How should we handle negative feelings? 

10) How should we deal with emotional crises? 
What are the main causes of frustrations and con- 
flicts? 

11) How does our behavior affect others? 

12) Why do people behave as they do? 

13) How can we make social adjustments in 
an acceptable manner? 

14) When is group conformity necessary and 
when is it unnecessary? How do you decide? 

15) What is each individual’s responsibility to 
society? 

16) How should we choose our vocation? 

17) How do we learn best? 

18) How should we approach marriage and 
family life? 

19) How can we adjust adequately to rapid 
technological advancement? 

20) Ww hy do some sociological changes seem 
more acceptable than others? 

) How do people become members of the 
ants 

22) Why is there a need for government? 

Why are there different forms of govern- 
ment? 

24) How has man developed political systems 
of various kinds? 

25) What is democracy? What is the school’s 
responsibility in teaching democracy? 

26) What is the meaning of freedom? 

27) How do people make decisions in a coun- 
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try with a political system such as that in the 
United States? 

28) What is our country’s role in the world 
community? 


Quite obviously, the potential content for the 
social studies is overwhelming. This list touches 
on only a few of the many basic ideas that should 
be presented to young people in the area of social 
science. 

Americans profess to have grasped the basic 
assumption that man’s individuality is of primary 
importance and that a free society best protects 
that individuality. Americans may assume, then, 
that there are consequent concepts, values, and 
feelings to be developed within the growing un- 
derstanding of the pupil. The final form in which 
these are presented in the school experience of 
each child will depend upon individual situations. 
The teacher may find appropriate foundations for 
his efforts in this direction from the ideas of the 
scholar—these can serve to help point the way 
toward what to teach. How to teach them remains 
a problem for the professional educator. 
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California Builds 


a Social Studies Program 


The social studies program in the public schools 
has been the focal point of a comprehensive study 
in California during the past several years. Thru- 
out the state, educators have been actively in- 
volved in determining the objectives and frame- 
work of the social studies in all grades from 
kindergarten thru junior college. 

The impetus for the study came when the 
State Curriculum Commission was faced with the 
need for information to guide them in selecting 
texts for the elementary schools. This Commission 
requested that a meeting of curriculum specialists 
be called to discuss the current program from the 
kindergarten thru the fourteenth grade. This first 
exploratory meeting—in the fall of 1953—rec- 
ommended that a thoro and comprehensive study 
be made of the entire social studies program in 
the California public schools. 

Several months later, the State Central Com- 
mittee on Social Studies was appointed to conduct 
such a study. The 27 members of the committee 
were selected to represent all levels of education 
and many types of school positions. 

As one of its first undertakings, this group 
identified these goals for the total study: 1) to 
establish a framework of content for the social 
studies; 2) to provide guides for the use of the 
State Curriculum Commission in selecting printed 
materials; 3) to offer suggestions regarding effec- 
tive ways to organize printed materials for the 
social studies; 4) to prepare illustrative materials 
relative to the new framework; 5) to consider the 
changes needed to improve the pre-service edu- 
cation of social studies teachers; 6) to point out 
the interrelationship of social studies and other 
areas of the curriculum; and 7) to encourage 
community citizens to become actively interested 
in the social studies. 

As an initial step involving other educators, the 
Committee invited scholars in eight social science 
disciplines—history, geography, political science, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, social psy- 
chology, and philosophy —to set forth the con- 
cepts from their areas which they believed all 
adult people need to understand in order to per- 
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form their citizenship roles competently in our 
modern society. This was done individually and 
in four regional conferences in which over 1,000 
people participated. 

Next, specialists were asked to help identify the 
major characteristics of children and youth at 
different maturity levels. This information on 
growth-development and learning—important in 
determining appropriate experiences for each 
grade level—was then combined with the social 
science concepts to form the Committee’s first 
report. Some 5,000 copies of the report were dis- 
tributed for consideration in the 17 special work- 
shops held by colleges and universities during the 
summer of 1957. At this point in the project, 
about 675 people were involved—analyzing the 
materials developed to that time and suggesting 
ways to organize the social studies program in the 
elementary school. 

Ideas coming from these workshops and from 
other sources were used extensively by the Com- 
mittee to formulate a tentative organizational plan. 
Just this spring this plan was reviewed in twelve 
regional conferences and in a number of study 
groups. 

The next step will be a series of workshops, 
courses, and seminars during the coming summer. 
These activities, held in cooperation with the 
Central Committee, will afford teachers, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors opportunity to study the 
social studies program at all levels. The Commit- 
tee is interested in these people contributing par- 
ticularly to two segments of the project: 1) the 
identification of concepts for social studies from 
fields such as science, health, safety, conservation, 
education, music, art, religion, and folklore; 2) the 
development of an organizational plan for the 
social studies, kindergarten thru junior college. 

This study holds promise of making substantial 
contributions to the content of the social studies 
program in California. But apart from this, it al- 
ready has done much in providing channels of 
communication among the many people involved 
and in stimulating their thinking about this area 
of the curriculum. 
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HELP 
for the 
NEW 
TEACHER 


F. L. SWEET 


The teacher new to a community, new to a 
school, new to the teaching profession, has plenty 
of questions to explore as he goes to his job. 
Some of the questions are personal; some are pro- 
fessional; all are important. 

Anyone moving into a new community is con- 
cerned with housing. “What is available? How 
much will it cost? What about transportation— 
to school and to other parts of the community? 
What about convenience to shopping areas?” 

The new teacher is concerned, too, with his 
place in the community. “Will it be easy to meet 
people? Will the other teachers be friendly and 
helpful? Will people in the community make an 
effort to help a new teacher get acquainted and 
make friends outside of the teaching staff?” 

The new teacher has questions, also, about the 
professional side of his job. “How much advance 
information will I have about my teaching assign- 
ment? Will there be curriculum guides I can 
examine in advance? How do I get ‘them? W hat 
books and supplementary materi ials are on hand 
for children? How many children will there be 
in my class? Is there any thing I can or should do 
in advance to begin to know these children? Are 
there cumulative records that will be helpful?” 

And, over-all—“What help can I count on 
from the principal and the other teachers? Am I 


F..L. Sweet is Principal of the Elementary Section of 
the American Community School, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 


expected to ask questions to find out what | 
think I need to know? Does the school system 
have some kind of plan to help new teachers get 


5.) 


started? 

These are just a few of the questions that are 
and should be of concern to new teachers. They 
involve not only the new teacher but also the 
college that helps to prepare him for the job, the 
school system he enters, and the community in 
which he works. 


Before School Opens 


Many plans for the opening weeks of the year 
can be made well before the teacher goes to his 
job. Good planning can help the teacher to avoid 
the feeling of being overwhelmed by the multi- 
tude of details that face him when he is actually 
on the job. 

Pre-school plans can include the following: 


1. Plans for living accommodations. The school 
and the community can help by supplying maps, 
lists of real estate agencies, information about 
neighborhoods and about price ranges. 


2. Orientation to school policies and regula- 
tions. A handbook for teachers which includes 
basic information about school policies, about 
ways of keeping records and reports, and the like 
is invaluable to a new teacher. The principal of 
the school to which the teacher is assigned can 
make sure such a handbook is sent to new teach- 


ers in advance. 

3. Familiarity with the curriculum. Written 
curriculum guides can be sent to the new teacher 
as one help in acquainting him with the schoo! 
program. This needs to be supplemented by dis- 
cussion with the principal, with other te: wchers, 
with specialist help. A week’s orientation pro- 
gram prior to the opening of school can include 
discussion of the school program as one of the 
major items. 

4. Making plans for becoming acquainted with 
the children. The teacher needs to know what 
sources of information are available to him, what 
to expect from the cumulative records and how 
to use them. Help in making home visits or in 
having school conferences with parents is im- 
portant background for the new teacher. Some 
of this help can be provided by the teacher train- 
ing institutions. Beyond this, however, the new 
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teacher needs to understand the policies and prac- 
tices of the school system in which he is to work. 
Here the principal has a major responsibility. 


5. Learning how to plan the work for the 
school year. Teacher training institutions can 
give much help in this area, but the teacher needs 
to be able to adapt to the situation in which he 
will work. He needs, therefore, to have specific 
information about his school. The prospective 
teacher imbued with ideas of maintaining a highly 
flexible program may have to adapt to a school 
program that is rather rigidly structured. On the 
other hand, many beginning teachers feel more 
comfortable in a carefully structured program 
and may need some help in learning how to make 
changes and be flexible when the situation sug- 
gests the need for change and flexibility. Basically, 
the teacher needs to know the immediate require- 
ments of the teaching situation. Will he be ex- 
pected to follow an already established course of 
study? Will he be expected to make his own 
plans? What kinds of help can he expect from 
the school system, in either instance? 


6. Becoming acquainted with the instructional 
materials and resources in the school system. 
Mimeographed or printed curriculum guides 
often contain lists of basic books available as well 
as frequently used supplementary books. 

A section in the handbook for teachers may 
include information as to what is available in the 
school library; how to make arrangements with 
the local public library for supplementing school 
facilities; information about ways to maintain 
classroom libraries. 

Most schools have audio-visual materials and 
the new teacher needs to know what is available 
to him and how to secure it when he needs it. 
Some schools include in curriculum guides the 
names and sources of appropriate audio-visual 
materials, keyed to specific units of instruction 
and different grade levels. 


7. Getting acquainted with the instructional 
resources of the community. Some schools main- 
tain an up-to-date listing of community resources, 
together with basic suggestions for using them. 
Such listings include not only the libraries, mu- 
seums, theaters, et cetera, but also various busi- 
nesses and industries that have potential resource 
value. They include, too, government services 
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such as the post office, the police and fire depart- 
ments, et cetera. Particularly helpful to any 
teacher is the kind of listing which includes brief 
answers to such questions as these: How do I 
make arrangements for visits to these places? 
Who is the person to call? What hours are open 
for school visits? What expense is involved? How 
do I arrange for transportation? What arrange- 
ments should be made with parents for permis- 
sion to take children on a field trip? 


8. Learning how to take care of administrative 
responsibilities. The new teacher needs to know 
what is expected in the way of records and re- 
ports. He needs to be familiar with the various 
report forms which are used and should have 
some help in working out efficient w ays for keep- 
ing records up to date. The new teacher also 
needs to know whether or not any clerical help 
will be available or whether he will be responsi- 
ble for all the clerical work involved in keeping 
the records and reports required of him. The be- 
ginning teacher needs help, too, in determining 
how much time will be required for this aspect of 
his job. A realistic approach to this part of the 
job, plus help in working out efficient ways of 
handling it, can help the new teacher avoid a lot 
of frustration. It can also affect the-teacher’s atti- 
tude. It may well be that a school system can re- 
duce somewhat the amount of recordkeeping and 
reporting that is required, but there is no escap- 
ing the need for some well-kept records. When 
their place in the scheme of things is understood 
by the teacher, and when help is given in handling 
this aspect of the job with a minimum of time 
and motion, recorc dkeeping ceases to be the com- 
plete bugbear that it is to many teachers. 

These are some of the areas where pre-school 
action, on the part of the interested and responsi- 
ble persons, can help pave the way for a success- 
ful teaching experience. In many respects, they 
simply represent exposure to the sources of help 
which the teacher will be using thruout the year. 
No teacher will master the contents of a policies 
handbook nor fully understand the educational 
program of the school by the limited exposure 
that is practicable before school actually opens. 
But a knowledge of where to turn for help and 
some understanding of the kind of help that is 
going to be available can contribute much to the 
success of the new teacher. 
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The Department’s 1958 Annual Meeting in Phil- 
adelphia this March was marked by a keen aware- 
ness of the pressures and demands upon the Amer- 
ican elementary school today. In general sessions, 
small assemblies, discussion groups, and informal 
conversations, there was sharp attention to such 
problems as the role of the public in school affairs, 
instructional television, opportunities for the 
gifted, science education, and effective staff utili- 
zation. 

On these pages we report some of the ideas ex- 
pressed during the conference. Under the heading 
of “What T hey Said” we have included excerpts 
from three of the speakers at general sessions and 
small assemblies, conclusions ‘reached in various 
discussion groups, and overall comments about 
the conference itself from participants. The article 
beginning on page 39 is based on an address given 
at a general session. And, finally, several of the 
resolutions adopted at the business meeting appear 


on p. 46-47 


From the Speakers 

Our first responsibility: The American people 
are frightened by the world-shaking economic, 
social, political, and scientific- technological revo- 
lution which is in full swing at home and abroad. 
For the first time they are fully aware that edu- 
cation is basic to their survival and security. But 
their faith in education is shaken by their fears 
that something is being neglected or that the 
W = kind of teaching goes on. 

» long as we have free speech, freedom to 
question, ‘and a free public school system, and so 
long as we believe that diversity adds strength to 
a people, there will be controversy over what 
should be taught in the public schools. 

Today we need worry over that small minority 
who would weaken or even destroy a universal 
school system. In our own ranks there are those 
who claim to be scholars and yet belie the fact 


N 
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by making unscholarly and even untrue state 
ments about schools, ‘apparently with the sole 
thought that they will be paid either in publicity 
or royalties. Like the wily white traders of pio 
neer days, they “sell guns to the Indians.’ 

In the midst of all this hurly-burly of annoy 
ance and criticism, our first responsibility is the 
job of improv ing what is taught and how it is 
taught. The major role of the administrator, par 
ticularly the elementary school principal, is that 
of understanding the complex nature of the 
school curriculum and the difficult professional 
mong that face the teacher at all grade levels. Onl) 

, having deep understandings and a tool kit 
» Me with concrete ideas relative to how learning 
takes place and how it can be improved, can the 
principal meet his first responsibility. (Finis F. 
Engleman, Executive Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, NEA.) 

Television and the curriculum: Children spend 
as much time each week televiewing as they do 
in school. As a result, TV is actually changing 
children’s power to learn. Our instructional pro- 
grams need to be studied to determine whether 
or not we are teaching children enough soon 
enough and to determine whether we are chal 
lenging the gifted and helping slow learners. 

Children’s interests and information have been 
extended far beyond the grocery store and fire 
department by the time they are six or seven years 
old. Television has opened the world for children. 
The Eifel Tower, the age of chivalry, and the 
moon are now as close to boys and gir Is in Phila 
delphia as the Schuylkill or the Delaware River. 
Children’s changing fund of information makes 
it mand; atory for us to change our ideas of what 
and how we teach children and when we present 
subject matter. Programs of instruction need to 
be more flexible and imaginative. We cannot serve 
our TV-bred children of today by clinging to 
present practices or by trying to return to the 
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past. We must utilize rather than disregard the 
electronic age which is surrounding the young 
with new wonders each day. 

Principals are the most influential group in the 
United States with respect to determining w hat 
our children shall learn. No one else has quite so 
direct an influence on educational policies. Tele- 
vision and other mass media are creating a phan- 
tom curriculum, an invisible curriculum that sends 
children to school full of information from every 
era in human history. Principals need to lead our 
schools in putting this fund of disorganized 
knowledge to work. (Harold G. Shane, Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University.) 

The “four-quarter” plan: The real reason the 
“four-quarter” economy plan is not educationally 
sound is that it makes a school little more than 
one-fourth as large in a functional sense. This is be- 
cause classes must be started in every subject in 
every grade each three months. Only large schools 

can do this without greatly reducing the quality 

of the educational program, and this is not de- 
sirable at a time when education has become the 
nation’s best long-range defense. (Edgar Fuller, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State 
School Officers. ) 


From the Discussion Groups 


Role of parents and lay citizens: What is the 
appropriate role of parents and lay citizens in 
curriculum planning and other phases of the 
school program? Altho this question is open to 
answers of various kinds, it would seem that there 
is definite value in involving parents and the com- 
munity in school activities. However, for it to 
make a maxtmum contribution, this involvement 
requires guidance on the part of the principal or 
administrative head. 

Parents and the profession need to work to- 
gether in strengthening the school’s program of 
instruction at this time when world events have 
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Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota with the 
Department’s President, Robert N. Chenault. Senator 
Humphrey spoke at the closing event of the Annual 
Meeting, the dinner on March 26. 





A group of children during the play May We Re 
member, depicting some of the practices of a century 














A scene in the display of educational 
materials exhibited by 120 firms. 


underlined the importance of good education. 
Opportunities for the gifted: Equality of op- 
portunity in education does not mean identical 
education. Many—if not most—of the adjust- 
ments made for the gifted are variations in degree 
rather than kind. Much can be done in the regu- 
lar classroom—yes, in every classroom—even 
where there are few adminstrative adjustments 
for such things as ability grouping of classes, ac- 
celeration, special enrichment opportunities, etc. 
Actually, any line drawn between the gifted 
and the non- gifted i is arbitrary. The focus of at- 
tention should be on the qualitative aspects of 
the instructional program—rather than on admin- 
istrative arrangements. Education for the gifted 
must be kept in total perspective, making sure we 
do not lose sight of the average and non-gifted, 
making sure that we educate all the children. 
Continuity and flexibility: Continuity in the ed- 
ucational program does not mean conformity. 
But it does mean holding fast to what research 
tells us about child growth and development, 
seeking to maintain appropriate balance, evaluat- 
ing carefully both what we are doing and what 
it is proposed that we should do. The continuity 
that counts is the continuity for the individual 
child—it is in terms of him, in terms of his learn- 
ing, that the school program should be developed 
as a total experience. 
At the same time, we must recognize the need 
for flexibility—a flexibility stemming from the 
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need to adapt to the peculiar problems the indi- 
vidual school faces in its particular community. 

Teacher evaluation: Evaluation must be under- 
taken in terms of objectives cooperatively estab- 
lished by those involved in the evaluation. Its pur- 
pose should be to contribute to the improvement 
of instruction and the personal growth of teach- 
ers. In its best sense, evaluation should be a process 
of involving teachers in looking at themselves and 
their practices. 

Among the major questions to be considered 
in teacher evaluation are these: Should parents, 
children, and other teachers be involved in the 
evaluation of an individual teacher? Should evalu- 
ation continue after the probation period? Should 
teacher effectiveness be linked with salary? What 
is the best instrument to use in evaluation? 


From Individual Participants 


It was rewarding to me to observe the general 
competence displayed in discussion groups and 
in informal contacts. There seemed to be a real 
desire to face the educational issues of the day 
squarely—and with that desire a determination 
to resolve these issues. 

My heartiest congratulations on a very success- 
ful conference! I don’t know how many spoke 
to me in Philadelphia about the wonderful pro- 
gramming. Every thing went smoothly and the 
sessions contributed mightily to the advancement 
of public educaton. 

I think that the thing that stood out to me as 
most significant about the meeting was finding 
out that elementary school principals are a good 
crowd of regular people and seem to know their 
jobs exceedingly well. (Note: from an assistant 
superintendent of schools.) 

A national conference such as this helps to 
establish a feeling of unity and develop profes 
sional attitudes. A fairly new principal becomes 
less a teacher and acquires a new loyalty and : 
new sense of responsibility as a principal. 

Thanks for a helpful convention. A suggestion 
for 1959—if possible, avoid having “oldsters” 
walking up to “peanut heaven” such as happened 
on the night of May We Remember. 


“ 


We walked 
and walked and walked and walked and walked! 
It was worth it but hard on hearts. Thanks again 
for “Today’s Education for Tomorrow’s Citi- 
zens.” 
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Now it mz 1y 


My topic is “No Time for Panic.” 
be no time for it, but we’ve had it! When sputnik 
soared and Vanguard fell, rather an unseemly 
panic resulted. In a public beating of breasts and 
a bearing of souls we expressed our shock and 
hurt pride to the world. Then came the inevitable 
scurry to place blame. Actually Russia’s “first” in 
satellite launching did not result from lacks in our 
school system nor from strengths in the Soviet 
school system. (In this regard it is interesting to 
note that we now have two satellites in orbit.) 
But something had to be blamed and the public 
school was the safest scapegoat. A report on edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union was issued, widely mis- 
interpreted, and overnight Russian education, this 
prime instrument for the preservation of totali- 
tarianism, was hailed for its quality. Over a na- 
tionwide hook-up, from the highest office in the 
land, came the suggestion that parents and board 
members in every community investigate their 
schools. 

Now had 
been damning public education, have moved i 
They 


the people who, prior to sputnik, 


from the wings to the center of the stage. 
show little concern that our children are housed 
in basements and firehouses, jammed into over- 
crowded classrooms, operating on double or tri- 
ple shifts, taught by undertrained and underpaid 
teachers. They just hold forth eloquently about 
the failure in education. They’re right on hand 
with advice and don’t charge a cent for it. Lay 
it on, make it tough, speed it up, cut out the non- 
sense, stop fooling around with social adjustment, 


Anne S. Hoppock is Assistant Director of Elementary 
Education, New Jersey State Department of Education, 
Trenton, The material in this article was originally pre- 
sented as a speech at the Department’s 1958 Annual 
Meeting in Philadelphia. 
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return to the basic subjects, close the carnival, 
segregate the potential leaders from the dolts and 
the ditch-diggers. Particularly, intensify the 
teaching of mathematics and science. To do this, 
departmentalize the elementary school. Pay math 
and science teachers more. Put millions into schol- 
arships and subsidies. Standardize the 48 state 
school systems thru nationwide testing. Eliminate 
certification standards, Take education out of the 
hands of ‘ ‘professional educators” (this is now a 
nasty word in the vocabulary of the critics) and 
give it to the scholars. So the tumult and the 
shouting go on. No day dawns but that the nation 
is awakened with cries that education in this coun- 
try is a sin and shame. 

How shocking in this age of science to find 
how many presidents of universities, scientists, 
historians, admirals, news 
behaving so unscientifically. Without reference 
to the science of human dev elopment and learning, 
without first-hand knowledge of what goes on 
in short, without valid 
evidence, these self-appointed advisors make their 


novelists, analysts are 


in public schools today, 


sweeping generalizations. 

One must assume that some who destructively 
attack our schools are careless or misinformed. 
We cannot afford to overlook the fact that some 
public statements are deliberately distorted by 
those who refuse to use the facts. The shameful 
telecast at the Alhambra High School with its 
“co-educational cooking” is a 


silly emphasis on g 
case in point. 

In this regard, let me 
strange similarity in the attacks 
which appear with remarkable regularity in the 
“big” media. It can hardly be an accident that 
the line is the same on many nationwide telecasts, 

Time, Life, U. S. News and World Report, 


call your attention to the 


on the schools 
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in the elaborate brochures of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, and in the testimony 
of special pleaders in Washington. No less strange 
is the complete absence, during the past three 
years, of viewpoints which run counter to this 
line. 

Those of us who make it our business to find 
what parents—all of the parents—are thinking 
know that the vast majority of them believe in 
their schools and want the same broad, soundly- 
based education for their children that the best 
of our profession wants. One wonders how long 
they can keep a balanced point of view in the 
face of this intensive campaign against the public 
schools. 


Let’s Take a Stand 

This brings me to the theme of this discussion 
—“No Time for Panic.” I believe it is no exag- 
geration to say that a battle is being fought w hich 
will determine the course of elementary educa- 
tion for many years ahead. If this battle is lost, 
and with it the gains we have made during the 
past half century, it will not be because the 
majority of parents are convinced by the critics. 
It will be because we temporize and compromise, 
because we give up and give in. It will be be- 
cause we, in the profession, abdicate the profes- 
sional responsibility that has been assigned to us. 

So I say to us all—now is the time to rally our 
forces and take a stand. Let’s take a stand—in our 
professional organizations, at home in company 
with the teachers and the parents of the children, 
thru available channels of communication with 
all the people of the community. 

Tell the people that they are being deceiv ed 
when they are told that the schools have failed. 
Tell them that our American public schools are 
the best in the world. Our schools serve more 
children longer than schools anywhere in the 
world. Educators from the far corners of the 
earth come to study our educational system and 
seek our help in improving their own. Our schools 
have helped to make and keep a united, literate, 
freedom-loving people, second to none in in- 
ventiveness and productivity. Our schools have 
had something to do with the fact that our nation 
developed the miracles of aviation, pioneered in 
atomic fission and fusion, led in conquering a 
variety of deadly plagues, produced more than 
half of the Nobel prize winners in physics, chem- 
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istry, medicine, and physiology during the past 
quarter century. Tell the people that much re- 
mains to be done (and always will) to discharge 
well that subtle, complicated, holy task of help- 
ing young human beings to grow and learn. But 
alert them to the danger that the critics, in their 
zeal to reform, may destroy; that the crusade to 
remake may force our schools down dreary blind 
alleys of wasted effort. 

Let’s rally our forces and take a stand. In taking 
a stand, we have solid ground under our feet, 
three rock layers: 1) the purposes of the ele- 
mentary school; 2) our know ledge of growth and 
learning; and 3) what we know ‘about the i 
gent processes of school improvement. 





Purposes of the Elementary School 

First, let’s review the purposes of the elemen- 
tary school in America. When we are urged to 
ride off at full gallop in several directions, we'd 
better ask where we should be going. What do 
we believe to be the compelling purpose, the 
unique role, of the elementary school? When | 
say “believe,” I mean believe passionately with a 
sense of personal commitment so strong that it 
guides our decisions and determines our courses 
of action. I mean a commitment so strong that it 
helps us to take an unpopular stand. I do not re 
fer here to those high sounding statements of 
purpose which are enunciated in speeches and 
then sold out when the going gets hard. I am talk- 
ing about deep convictions which are so strongly 
rooted in our philosophy of living that integrity 
requires us to live by them. 

As for me, I believe that the purpose of the 
elementary school is to help every child—every 
child—to be at the age he is the best person he is 

capable of becoming. It is to help the children to 
live now and in the future as contributing, demo 
cratic citizens. There’s nothing new in this. Per 
haps it sounds a little trite. Perhaps it looks 
little shopworn. But I implore you, if it does, pick 
it up and rub off the tarnish of lip service and 
neglect and see it for what it is. It is democracy’s 
charge to our schools, based upon the Judaeo 
Christian concept of the uniqueness and precious 
ness of each human life and the brotherhood of 
man. 

We can deny 
worth educating than other children on the as- 
sumption that they will make a greater return to 


that some children are more 
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society. We can insist that our resources of time, 
effort, and money be used to provide quality in 
education for every child. We can point out that 
all children have gifts, all have a right to dev elop 
them, and that the gifts of all are needed to give 
balance and richness to our communities and our 
nation. 

Holding this belief regarding the purpose of 
the elementary school, we can repudiate the idea 
of educating an intellectual elite to lead the un- 
qualified masses. Leadership of the kind we de- 
sire does not reside in a few. It is found in many 
human activities, 
places. Remarkable intelligence or achievement 
alone does not assure that a person will become 
an effective leader. Other qualifications are im- 
portant, among them the ability to communicate 
with and be sensitive to the needs of all the people 
concerned. Certainly, it is reasonable to suppose 
that leadership of the kind valued in a democrac y 
cannot be developed if those who are to learn it 
are separated from the group in which it is to be 
exercised. 

Burton Fowler, in a speech at the Harvard 
Summer Session last summer, talked about values 
to be sought in educating children of unusual in- 
telligence: 


in humble as well as in high 


In our eager quest for gifted children, | hope we 
shall not overlook the fact that a gifted pupil is also 
a giving pupil. According to my definition, charac- 
ter is caring intelligently for other people and I 
cannot attach much importance to an intellectual 
who is devoid of character; nor can I conceive of 
character without social responsibility. I am sure 
that in the main it is true that we have failed to chal- 
lenge the ability of many of our intellectually ablest 
pupils, but let us not make the mistake of thinking 
that such rare birds are going to be trapped solely 
by hard work, IQ’s, and examinations. In striving 
for excellence in the academic achievement of our 
superior students, I see no reason why we should 
throw overboard the balance of values, the new and 
richer curricula, for which we have been striving 
for the past half-century. Let us not make the gifted 
student another one of those fads for which Ameri- 
can education is supposed to be famous. 


If we hold to the central purpose of elementary 
education, we can certainly resist a trend which 
we might label “the children for the State.” An 
educational program designed to help each child 
develop his gifts will help make our nation strong. 
But when we approach educational planning 
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from the standpoint of the good of the State 
rather than of the individual, we are moving to- 
ward totalitarianism. We are moving in this direc- 
tion when we “toughen up” and “speed up” the 
program beyond the readiness of the children 
involved. Education for the State in Russia is 
reputed to be speeded up and tough. But at what 
price? For example, of every 1,000 first-graders 
for whom schools are available, only 125 survive 
to complete the 10-year school. T his is a mortality 
of more than 87°. Now is the time to reaffirm 
the democratic concept of the State for the chil- 
dren. We must not offer up our young, like 
lambs for the sacrifice, on the altars of our na- 
tional pride. 

The basic purpose of elementary education 
says to us: keep and strengthen the elementary 
school as the workshop of democracy. Keep its 
curriculum broad based, so that gifts of many 
kinds can reach fruition. See the wide range of 
differences within it not as a necessary evil, 
thing to eliminate by testing and sorting and 
segregating, but as a most important educational 
resource. In the elementary school the nation pro- 
vides its most intensive and w idespread oppor- 
tunity for children of different backgrounds and 
abilities to respect, appreciate, and help one an- 
other. Here a cross section of the community’s 
children learns to formulate common purposes 
and plans, to use many kinds and levels of con- 
tributions in carrying out the plans, and to share 
satisfaction in the outcomes they have achiev ed 
together. Rather than narrowing the range of 
differences in classrooms in order to get what 
looks like efficiency in teaching, we might better 
think, as some of us do, how to broaden the 
range of differences in age, backgrounds, and 
kinds of abilities in order to achieve better the 
purposes of education in a democracy. 


Knowledge of Growth and Learning 


Second, let’s take a look at what we know 
about children and learning. We know a great 
deal about children and learning. We may not 
know as much history as the historian, or as much 
science as the scientist or as much eee <3 
as the mathematicians. But we know, or should 
know, more than anyone else in our communities 
about children, how they develop and learn and 


the kind of learning conditions they need. 








There is an assumption being assiduously pro- 
moted in some circles that educators are quacks 
and crackpots, that modern practices in educa- 
tion are a result of ignorance and prejudice. You 
who are students of education know that we do 
not have to apologize and defend the change and 
growth that has steadily taken place in our good 
elementary schools. These changes are based 
upon the slow, steady accumulation of knowl- 
edge, growing from research and experimental 
study. 

For one thing, we know that children go thru 
an orderly, predictable pattern of growth and de- 
velopment, that this takes its foreordained time, 
and that it cannot be speeded up. Man’s inventive 
genius has resulted in some fantastic changes but 
it has not so far changed the facts of human de- 
velopment. Children still must have time to grow. 
We push and drive them at their peril and ours. 

When we apply the “time to grow” concept, 
we have a basis for taking a stand. We can resist 
moves to rob children of their childhood. We can 
look critically at proposals to enter intellectually 
able children in school earlier, to deny them the 
creative experiences of the kindergarten, to hurry 
them into high school and college earlier. We can 
say that the ‘elementary school is not primarily a 
preparatory school for the high school. We can 
resist pressure to move high school “subjects” 
down into the elementary school so as to allow 
the college to move its “subjects” down into the 
high school. 

Education must help children assimilate the 
culture. Large bodies of knowledge and skill are 
dev eloping i in some fields. But no good purpose is 
served in forcing upon young children large doses 
of subject matter or drill of a kind they cannot 
understand and use. 

We can tell our people that science was intro- 
duced into the elementary curriculum 75 years 
ago and that in good elementary schools children 
were exploring their natural and physical environ- 
ment long before sputnik went into orbit. But the 
elementary school isn’t the place to train scien- 
tists. We can pass on Glenn Blough’s good advice 
which is, in effect: “Let’s not worry about keep- 
ing up with the Russians. Let’s just keep up with 
the children.” 

We adults sometimes seem like the rabbit in 
“Alice in Wonderland,” hurryi ing madly along 


crying, “I’m late, I’m late.” How can we rational- 
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ize the shocking incidence of mental illness and 
heart disease, our stomach ulcers and our tran- 
quillizers with pressures to drive the children, ex- 
pressed in demand—“speed it up, toughen it up, 
pile on the homework, less play, throw out the 
frills.” 

We know other significant facts about children 
and learning. We know that learning is goal- 
seeking. We know that learning takes place in 
many active ways. We know that real learning 
is learning to act. We know that a child learns 
best when he is helped to see himself as worthy, 
valued, loved. We know that the teacher -child 
relationship is crucial. We know that when teach- 
ers are able to employ sound principles of learn- 
ing, great power to learn is released. Knowing 
these things we deplore the fact that in some 
schools, teaching is still perceived as pouring in, 
as telling and testing. 

Those of us w hose know ledge of learning im- 
pels us to operate elementary schools as purpose- 
ful, active, reality-based, friendly communities of 
children are appalled by so- called experiments to 
introduce mass methods of teac hing by telling as 
a apne by television teaching. 

I spent two days recently in a county where 
teaching by TV, financed by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and equipped by the 
electronics industry, is in its second year. I sat in 
classrooms from the first grade thru high school 
and watched teaching by telling in reading, num- 
bers, social studies, and art in the elementary 
school, “core” in the eighth grade and geometry 
in the tenth grade. I saw passive and frequently 
apathetic children, total dependence upon the 
lecture method, classroom teachers playing a 
minor and ineffective role, in the junior and 
senior high school large numbers of children 
herded together with TV monitors spotted about 
the place. More pitiful than anything else was the 
inactivity of the children. They watched and 
listened. In the communication arts, they spoke 
not a word; in the graphic arts, they were given 
models to copy. The TV teachers asked all the 
questions and answered them; they made all the 
plans and carried them out; they created all the 
demonstration materials and demonstrated them. 
In short, they robbed the children of all oppor 
tunities to learn thru active participation. 

We were told that outstanding teachers had 
been chosen to become TV teachers. If so, one 
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can hypothesize that good rece teachers do 
not necessarily become good ° teachers for 
never have I seen poor el so widely dis- 
seminated at such great expenditure of time and 
money. It was tragic to see these TV teachers 
working so hard in their studio vacuums, not able 
to see how children were responding, not able to 
adapt to individual needs, hopefully shooting 
their arrows of pedagogy into the air. 

Altho this particular project has received much 
favorable publicity, we were told that after one 
and one half years of operation plans for evalua- 
tion are still to be formulated. Evaluation by 
qualified people should be forthcoming. I do not 
believe that we can assume that evaluation by the 
electronics industry is either informed or w holly 
disinterested. Until there is evidence to the con- 
trary, I think we can take a stand that no talking 
picture of a teacher, no flickering shadow on a 
screen, can take the place of a good teacher work- 
ing with a reasonable number of children in a 
well-equipped classroom. 

We have yet to face up to the question of what 
television can do that a teacher cannot do, or that 
the available wealth of films, records, trips and 
other audio-visual aids cannot do. Unquestionably, 
television has a unique role. I'd like to see us find 
it. But I, for one, am convinced that it cannot be 
used to solve the teacher shortage without doing 
serious damage to our schools. And let us not as- 
sume that such mass methods as TV and teacher 
aides are necessary to solve the teacher shortage. 
There will be enough teachers when we make 
teaching sufficiently attractive. 

We have been talking about the importance of 
using what we know about teaching and learning. 
How wasteful not to use what we know. Why 
repeat the mistakes of the past? 

Take for example, the demand for more home- 
work. Research evidence shows that there is no 
significant relationship between time spent in 
home study and the progress and achievement 
made by pupils. 

Take the proposal to departmentalize the ele- 
mentary school in order to employ specialists in 
science and mathematics. We went thru this at the 
beginning of the century. On the basis of this ex- 
perience we have moved away from department- 
alization in the elementary school, a trend which 
has reached into the high school. Study of the 
research shows that departmentalization has not 
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been proved to be superior at any level of the 
public school system. 

Take ability grouping now being promoted as 
away of meeting individual needs, particularly of 
“bright children.” Ability grouping was a fetish 
from 1920 to 1935. We have been mov ing steadily 
away from it in the elementary school. There is 
no adequate research evidence to support ability 
grouping and some evidence to show it is least 
effective for “bright children.” 

Take the matter of testing. We seem about to 
go all out for systemwide, statewide, nationwide 
testing. During the scientific movement, we 
learned a great deal about the use and misuse of 
tests. We know now that tests can be useful to a 
teacher or a school staff as one of many ways of 
assessing status and need. We know that indis- 
criminate use of tests limits the curriculum to the 
narrow range of what tests can measure and pro- 
motes memorizing, cramming, and teaching by 
telling and testing. We know the damage to chil- 
dren in using tests to judge them rather than to 
help them learn better. 


Processes of School Improvement 


Third, let’s look at what we know about how 
schools improve. Let’s be clear about the need for 
school improvement. No school is perfect. No 
school stays good unless it is continually in the 
process of improving. Some schools are poor. The 
question is, How do we make them better? How 
do we build instead of tear down? 

Let’s say again for the record, we have to spend 
. We know that many children will con- 
tinue to be sold short in this country until we 


money 


build more classrooms, reduce class size. purchase 
more learning materials, educate more teachers, 
bring teachers’ salaries to a level where good peo- 
ple can be recruited. A Federal program designed 
only to shore up mathematics and science at the 
secondary and college level is like putting a fancy 
roof on the barn while the foundation crumbles. 

Money is necessary, but in itself it will nor pro- 
duce good education. School improvement re- 
quires professional know-how. We are becoming 
aware that the individual school is the basic unit 
of curriculum improvement and that the principal 
and staff, with the help of the children and the 
parents, are the prime improvers. Thus the cur- 
riculum of the school is developed to meet the 
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particular needs of the children and the neighbor- 
hood as well as the larger society. 

This concept of a school-centered, continuously 
improving curriculum requires us all—teachers 
and principals and others involved—to perfect 
new skills. We must learn the processes of on- 
the-job curriculum improvement—study _ the 
status and needs of children, identify points at 
which the curriculum needs strengthening, select, 
test, and evaluate procedures leading to improved 
learning. Because curriculum improvement is a 
cooperative process, we must learn satisfying, pro- 
ductive ways of working together. 

Evaluation is important in this process of 
school improvement. We must learn to use it in- 
creasingly well as an integral part of curriculum 
planning. Let’s not be pushed into using it just to 
show the critics we’re not as bad as they say we 
are. For if we do, we'll start misusing evaluation 
as it has been misused in the past. This consisted 
in reducing the complex personal elements of 
teaching and learning to a checklist, used once- 
over-lightly by a visiting committee to arrive at 
ratings of ‘good, poor, or terrible. This kind of 
evaluation is operation dead-end. 

An intelligent, reasoned process of curriculum 
improvement takes time as well as professional 
know-how. Crash programs may be appropriate 
for missile production, but not for teaching chil- 
dren. Nor, to mix a metaphor, can we stir up a 
curriculum as we would a cake, with an extra 
cup of homework or science or discipline to get 
the quantity or flavor demanded by the public 
before next week. 


A Final Word 


Someone has said that the greatest danger of 
our times is the danger of losing our humanness. 
I take this to mean that we are in danger of be- 
coming diminished in stature as reasoning, cre- 
ating, self-respecting, loving, difference-making, 
human beings. Life is becoming increasingly im- 
personal. Many work at jobs w hich demand little 
of their intelligence and creativeness. As leisure 
increases so do temptations to use leisure passively. 
Thru mass media we are encouraged to be just 
like the Joneses only more so. 

We live daily with conditions which shame 
and threaten our humanness—food surpluses spoil- 
ing while famine stalks the earth, the frustrating 
conditions which produce juvenile crime. And 
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who among us is not filled with despair to 
think that our most urgent goal seems to be to 
make more and more deadly weapons than our 
cold war enemy? Having poured into this goal 
fabulous resources of money and brains, diverting 
them from humane uses, what do we have? Only 
weapons so horrible that we dare not use them 
lest we reduce our world to a radio active ash 
heap. 

Leonard Wibberley, author of “Take Me to 
Your President,” wrote about the threat to our 
humanness in a syndicated column called “The 
Challenge of Outer Space:” 


I do not doubt for a moment that, within the 
decade, mankind will invade the moon. But what 
concerns me is the kind of man who first disturbs 
with his ponderous feet the dust of the lunar land- 
scape. Will he be merely a highly trained calculating 
machine, putting his trust in his knowledge of sci- 
ence and mathematics or will he be in addition to 
this, a rounded human being, skilled in technicalities 
as he must be, but conscious of and humble before 
the great questions of Creation, of life’s miracle and 
death’s mystery? Will he take with him but a few 
volumes of scientific works with which to ward off 
the black cold of spacial solitude? Or will he carry 
with him that love of beauty, which is love of truth, 
which is love of God, which is the foundation stone 
of civilization? 


Let’s be dedicated to the proposition that we 
will do no good for our children by moving in 
a de-humanizing direction as represented by such 
words as segregation, departmentalization, accel- 
eration, standardization, r regimentation, automa- 
tion. 

Let’s go home resolved to make our elementary 
schools a place where each child counts for some- 
thing, where he respects himself and finds himself, 
where he develops some compelling interests, 
where he learns to live values which will help him 
find his way in this time of value conflicts. Don’t 
segregate him; bring him into closer human sym- 
pathy with his fellows. Don’t departmentalize and 
fragment; help him to experience the wholeness of 
learning and living. Don’t accelerate him; give 
him time to explore his world in depth and 
breadth, to think with and feel with and use the 
content of his curriculum. Above all, don’t auto- 
mate him, for this is the way to produce a ter- 
rible travesty of the thinking, creating, contrib- 
uting human beings we want our children to 
become. 
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Excerpts from Report of Resolutions Committee 


Our Public School System 


Che Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, reaffirms its faith in the American 
public school system. Unparalleled in history, this 

vast system of free public schools available to all 
the people has continued to produce citizens 
whose skill and genius have brought world leader- 
ship to our nation. Based upon the concept of the 
sanctity of the individual and his right to optimum 
personal development, yet cognizant of the need 
for group living and action, this school system 
has adapted 
demands placed upon it by the people it serves 


its program to meet the needs and 
Its changes have been ev olutionar y, resulting hails 
from changes i in our society and from the grow- 
ing body of know ledge as to the learning process 
and the factors of human growth and “dev elop- 
ment. While recognizing our responsibility as 
educational leaders constantly to reexamine and 
revise our philosophy and practices, we will stand 
firmly against pressures to change in directions 
that are not consonant with these basic principles. 
We have faith that the same evolutionary process 
that has served us in the past will, better than any 
alternative, meet the needs of present and future 
years. 


Informed Control of Schools 


The Department of Elementary School ese 
pals, NEA, recognizes the fact that control « 
the schools rests largely in the hands of the ve 
of the local community We feel it 
highly desirable that this shall continue to be the 
case. , if the evolutionary dev elopment 
of these witkeols is to be wise and constructive, 


and state. 
However 


those who are making decisions must have ade- 
quate knowledge of current educational problems 
and practices on which to base their decisions. 
Cooperation with all segments of the public to 
achieve this end is one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of the elementary school principal. 
This implies a continuous program to facilitate 
interchange between the profession and the pub- 
lic. It will include, among other activities, report- 
ing to the public, cooperating with board of edu- 
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cation members, lay groups, and other segments 
of the community in studies and planning , and, 
most important of all, making every effort to see 
that pupils and staff feel themselves an integral 
part of this program. 


Importance of Principalship 


At its best, the program and services of an in- 
dividual elementary school grow specifically out 
of the needs of the immediate community it 
serves. The development of such program and 
services will be proportional to the quality and 
availability of professional leadership in this com- 
munity. Therefore, the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, all com- 
munities to move as rapidly as possible toward 
competent 


urges 
providing a professionally-trained 
principal who devotes full time to leadership of 
each individual school. Equally, the community 
should as soon as possible provide adequate cleri- 
cal and other services to the end that the principal 
will be free to devote his energies to the leader- 
ship function. 


Professional Salaries 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, is gratified with the progress being 
made in establishing standards of professional 
competence among elementary school principals. 
To maintain this progress toward high profes- 
sional competence, professional salary schedules 
must be developed. We believe that in the de- 
velopment of these schedules there should be a 





The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was adopted at the DESP annual business 
meeting, March 26. In addition to the resolu- 
tions appearing here, statemtents were adopted 
on rural library service, transfer of pupil rec- 
ords, and appreciations. They will be printed 
in the 1959 Annual Report. The group also 
reaffirmed the resolutions on integration and 
professional preparation which appeared in the 
7957 Annual Report. 

















percentage differential between teachers’ salaries 
and principals’ salaries, sufficient to compensate 
for the difference in responsibility and leadership 
required by these two positions. We believe that 
all revisions of such schedules should tend to in- 
crease this percentage differential in those com- 
munities where it is presently inadequate. We do 
not approve the use of grade level of a school as 
a factor for determining salary differentials be- 
tween principalships. We do not approve the 
practice of extending the principal’s year of serv- 
ice beyond the regular school year without pro- 
viding commensurate pay. 


Education in an Interdependent W orld 


In an increasingly interdependent world, the 
Department of E lementary School Principals, 
NEA, recognizes the need for an awareness on the 
part of elementary school principals, teachers, and 
children of their need for more realistic knowl- 
edge about the people of other countries. Ele- 
mentary school principals and teachers are urged 
to examine present curriculum content and prac- 
tices and to consider w ays of utilizing resource 
people and materials more effectively in the de- 
velopment of this knowledge. 

Further, the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, recommends that principals and 
teachers examine the nature of their obligation 
and role in contributing to education thruout the 
world and the need to seek avenues thru which 
they may utilize the contributions of other coun- 
tries. 


Federal Responsibility for Education 


The American public has come to a fresh 
awareness of the dependence of this nation upon 
its educational system. The world situation has 
pointed up an immediate and long-term need for 
more qualified people in the field of science. This 
need must be met by drawing upon youth en- 
rolled in our schools. The Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, believes that the 
federal government should take appropriate steps 
to assure that able y oung men and women are not 
denied the opportunity for higher education in 
fields of study of their own choosing for lack of 
funds to meet the cost of such education. 

But the more fundamental and the long-run 
need is in the elementary and secondary schools. 
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The public is demanding a realization of the 
American ideal of equal educational opportunity 

for all. However, real quality education is a hol- 
low mockery for the hundreds of thousands of 
American children who must go to school part 


time, or to inadequate buildings, or be taught by 
persons not qualified for the job. Money alone 
will not produce quality education, but it will go 
far to remove the major barriers to its attainment 
—-the shortage of teachers and classrooms. 

The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, believes that the federal government 
should provide a “massive infusion of federal 
funds,” in the words of the Educational Policies 
Commission, which can be used by the states and 
localities to increase teachers’ salaries or build 
classrooms as seems necessary in the discretion of 
the states. For this reason, the DESP specifically 
endorses $3311-HR_ 10763, the Murray-Metc: iif 
bill, pending in the 85th Congress. lhe Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals respect- 
fully requests Congress to give serious considera- 
tion to this bill, lest in its concern over emergency 
aspects of educational need it neglect to shore up 
the very foundation of our educational system 
the public elementary and secondary schools, 


Tax Equity for Teachers 

For many years, school systems have been de- 
veloping personnel policies which encourage, and 
often require, classroom teachers and administra- 
tors to engage in professional development activi- 
ties designed to maintain and improve their pro- 
fessional competence. Many of these activities 
entail expense for professional texts, travel, hous- 
ing, and other items. The United States Internal 
Revenue Service has ruled that teachers may de- 
duct from federal income taxes the cost of sum- 
mer school expenses, but only when attendance is 
made a condition of continued employment. The 
Department. of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, considers this ruling to be unnecessaril\ 
restrictive. The expense of maintaining and up- 
grading professional competence is a legitimate 
business expense, comparable to expenses incurred 
by practitioners of other professions, and we re- 
spectfully urge the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation along the lines of the King- 
Jenkins bill (HR466z) so that federal income tax 
laws will facilitate rather than impede the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers and administrators. 
PRINCIPAI 
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To help you make your map teaching exciting and effective... 


Rand M¢Nally presents 
the new Merged Relief Maps 


Now your students will be able to see the contours of the land on which the 
drama of social studies takes place! By the skillful blending of layer-tints, 
mountains and the general slope of the land emerge in relief-type pattern. 
The physical coloring is retained for learnings the student should have in order 
to interpret maps, while the political symbols stand out clearly. The result is 
a series of vivid maps which is part of the famous Rand M¢Nally Graded Map 
and Globe Program. These are the kind of cartographic materials you and your 
students deserve and need. 


The Rand M¢Nally Map and Globe Survey Program, a service offered to 
schools without cost, can help place these maps in your school. 


For further details, please write 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - P.O.Box 7600 -: Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember ... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a professional map and globe consultant. 











RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


Series 4 


New Recordings for Exceptional Children 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. 


RECORD 1—Bean Bags @ Fist Hop @ Tick Tock @ Fly High @ Little Shadow @ Playmate 


RECORD 2—This Little Leaf @ Knock, Knock! @ Yo-Yo’s @ Roll the Ball @ The Wheel 
Chair Waltz 


RECORD 3—Little Rock on a Hill @ Snap Finger Polka @ I Love Baby Lullaby 


These are piano recordings 


An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. 
Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 r.p.m. PRICE: $6.00 per set of three, postpaid. 


Send orders to 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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CALIFORNIA STUDYING CLASS LOAD 


Earlier this year, the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association created a com- 
mittee to study the problem of class load. Thus 
far this group has conducted a careful review of 
the known research in this area. Next it plans to 
utilize information from recent promising re- 
search studies as a basis for recommending princi- 
ples to guide effective use of favorable class size. 
Specific “suggestions for implementing these princi- 
ples will be developed to help teachers, adminis- 
trators, and communities obtain optimum values 
from favorable class sizes. 

[he group expects to complete the study in 
about a year and plans to summarize their findings 
for sectional study and/or publication. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PROPOSES SINGLE SCHEDULE 


In a brochure addressed “to the citizens of the 
nation’s capital,” the elementary school principals 
of the District of Columbia have stated the rea- 
sons they believe justify a single salary schedule 
for principals. 

Specifically, the brochure points out that: 


1) Education of a child is equally important at 
all levels, demanding a competent professional 
staff. All District teachers, supervising directors, 
directors, and assistant superintendents are on a 
single salary schedule. 

The elementary school serves virtually all 
children 4 to 14 years of age, whether they be 
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mentally or physically handicapped, gifted, 
average. At this level, the school has the most 
personal relationships with the child and with his 
family. 

3) The elementary school principal’s job is 
exceedingly complex, involving responsibilities 
for the curriculum, staff, plant, children, equip- 
ment, public relations, and so forth. The elemen- 
tary school principal must perform these responsi- 
bilities with limited staff assistance, as compared 
with the assistance usually available to principals 
at other levels. 

4) Size of school should not be considered 
decisive factor in assigning principals to different 
salary schedules when some elementary schools 
are as large as some secondary schools, ‘and some 
secondary schools as small as some elementary 
schools. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


An increasing number of state elementary 
school principals associations are sponsoring sum 
mer workshops each year—usually in cooper ation 
with one or more colleges or universities. Many 
of these programs are planned for a period of two 
or even three weeks; some are three or four days 
long. All are directly keyed to the needs and in 
terests of the elementary school principal. 

According to our information, state associations 
are planning workshops for the coming summer 
in the following states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Min 
nesota, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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National Department 
DENVER SUMMER CONFERENCE 


[he Department’s two-week conference at 
Denver this summer, cosponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Denver, offers participants a wonder- 
ful opportunity to combine study and recreation. 

[he program will include clinics, seminars, 
field trips, speeches, and study activities centering 
around the theme, Education for Scientific Living. 
The conference will be staffed by outstanding 
leaders in elementary education and by specialists 
invited for individual lectures. The Univ ersity of 
Denver will give participants two semester hours 
of credit for the conference. 

For recreation, the conference program will in- 
mountain trips, picnics, the famous Central 

City Opera, open-air concerts, and visits to the 
National Bureau of Standards and the Chamberlin 
Observatory. The c 
the Rocky Mountains affords an ideal place for 
family—as well as individual—vacations. 

All DESP members received 
application form for the Denver workshop it 
February. Applications may also be obtained - 
writing to Harold E. Moore, Director, 
Education, University of Denver 
orado. 


campus setting at the base of 


a brochure and 


School of 
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LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP AT BETHEL 


In cooperation with the NEA’s National Train- 
ing Laboratories, the Department is sponsoring a 
leadership workshop at Bethel, Maine, August 11- 

Attendance will be limited to approximately 
60 persons to make possible close day-by-day con- 
tact with the outstanding staff. 

The National Training L aboratories has worked 
for the past 12 years in the area of human relations 
and leadership development. It has pion: ‘ered in 
utilizing the findings of social scientists in dev elop- 
ing its curriculum content and methods. 

Those interested in attending the Bethel work- 
shop should write to DESP for additional informa- 
tion. 


LOCAL NEWSLETTER 


The latest issue of Leads for Locals, the Depart- 
ment’s special publication for presidents of local 
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New. in English... 
The New Building Better English 


For Grades 7 and 8 


These new texts offer a solid grammar program, 
an enriching program of vocabulary develop- 
ment, and sound instruction in spelling. Stress 
is placed on the basic areas of communication, 
with thorough coverage of speaking, reading, 
and writing, and an exceptional program on the 
development of listening. Numerous review and 
maintenance features, plus a complete testing 
program—with answers provided in the Teach 
er’s Manuals. 


Neu in Sacial Studies 
Basic Social Studies Series 


Primary Program 


A new and stimulating approach to the teach 
ing of Social Studies. Consists of: 


—24 large Discussion Pictures showing social 
situations common to 5- to 7-vear-olds. 

—RBasic Social Studies 2 (hard-bound text fox 
Grade 2) on phases of community life. 

—Basic Social Studies 3 (hard-bound text for 
Grade 3) on food, clothing, and shelter— 
where things come from; how they are pro 
duced, and how they are transported. 


Sequential map development program through 
out the series. Complete and easy-to-use Teach 
er’s Guidebooks for each grade. 


New. for Teachers... 
Gifted Children 


Elementary High School 


Blueprints ways to improve the quality of edu 
cation which gifted children are receiving in ow 
schools. Helps the teacher identify the gifted 
pupil; discusses the need for acceptance of the 
gifted child by teachers, parents, classmates 
public, and the child himself; and defines the 
general type of education needed by 
children. 


gifted 


Write for further information 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Ill. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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elementary school principals associations, deals 
with the topic of constitutions for local associa- 
tions. Based upon current practice and accepted 
fundamentals of parliamentary practice, the news- 
letter suggests possible patterns of organization 
and operating procedures, Copies were distributed 
in March to approximately 660 city, county, and 
regional presidents. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


\t its meeting late in March, the Executive 
Committee elected the Nominating Committee 
for the next election of DESP officers. Accord- 
ing to the Department's constitution, this Nom- 
inating Committee is responsible for selecting the 
candidates to appear on the ballot. Individuals and 
organizations of elementary school principals 
Ww ishing to recommend candidates for office should 
write directly to a member of the Nominating 
Committee. The Committee will meet early in 
the fall and candidates will be announced in the 
December issue of this magazine. 

Che members of the Nominating Committee 
Frances Nungester, Church 
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To teach effectively 


New ideas 
Proven methods 


Ready aids for a wide 
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Street, N.E., Decatur, Alabama, Chairman; Nor- 
man Clayton, 2729 N. Stowell Avenue, Milwa 
kee, Wisconsin; G. V. Erickson, 535 Leslie uedll 
Helena, Montana; Frances Haas, Brightwood 
School, 13th and Nicholson Streets, Washington, 
D. C.; and Ira Hunt, 1525 Boswell Avenue, To- 
peka, Kansas. Alternates are: Felix Prezbeski, 501 
Grove Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and Lucille Rosenow, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


5430 Glenwood Avenue. 


CORRECTION! 


In the April issue of this magazine, we reprinted 
an article from the Department's 1953 Yearbook, 
“Role of Science in Child Development,” by 
Herman and Nina Schneider. At the time that 
Mr. Schneider originally wrote the 
was serving as Supervisor of Elementary Science 
and School Gardens for the New York City Pub- 
lic Schools and was so identified in the April 
magazine. He is, however, no longer in that po- 
sition and is now Lecturer in Science Education 
at the City College of New York. The present 
Supervisor is Harry Milgrom. 


article, he 
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BOOKS — 
from Prentice-Hall 


SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
by LESLIE W. KINDRED, Temple University 


\n up-to-date presentation of the theory and 
practice of school public relations, designed 
to meet the school’s individual needs of pub 
lic relations and informational services. The 
text presents both a philosophy and a course 
of action for teachers and school administra- 
tors in gaining the public’s understanding 
and confidence. It shows specific courses of 
action in the development of a sound pro- 
gram, and how to encourage citizen participa- 
tion and cooperation. Features: questions, 
problems, projects and practical cases. Work 
book available. 

Pub. 1957 « 


154 pages ° Text price $6.00 


SUPERVISION FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS, 


2nd Ed. 
by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 


[his book offers specific suggestions on get- 
ting the best possible results in every area of 
supervisory responsibility. It shows students 
how to cope successfully with all types of 
supervisory problems. Wiles not only helps 
the student develop the ability to lead and 
evaluate the school staff, but also gives him 
the tools with which he can analyze and 
evaluate himself as a leader. 
Pub. 1955 « 


399 pages ° Text price $5.75 


Send for 





— 
FREE 
TEXTS 48 page 
eg pag 
oeih Textbook 
Catalog 
\--—"| aerineaeaeimnate: 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
By J. Eisenson and M. Ogilvie. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1957. 294 pp. $4.25. 
When little Mary runs into the house shouting, 

“Muddo, Muddo, I saw a widdo wabbid” it mav 

sound real cute to Muddo. But when Mary still talks 

this way at school it means another candidate for 
the speech class if the school has one. If not, it means 
the classroom teacher must do something to teach 

Mary how to speak correctly and do it as soon as 

possible. Since few classroom teachers have any 

training in the area of speech correction, it is up to 
the administration to provide them with help in the 
form of counsel or resources. 

Even where a speech correctionist is available the 
teacher has a responsibility to follow up in the class- 
room so that the special work in speech correction 
carries over. In addition, the workload of the spe- 
cialist usually leaves some borderline cases for the 
regular teacher. Beyond this there is always the con- 
tinuing need for teachers to work for good speech 
skills and habits among all the children while she 
herself sets a good example. 

All of which leads up to the recommendation 
that for all the points just mentioned, the book by 
Eisenson and Ogilvie should be of value. The princi- 
pal will find it valuable in recognizing the part 
which speech and speech correction play in the to- 
tal school curriculum. The classroom teacher will 
find help in developing and holding high speech 
standards for all children as well as help for work- 
ing with those who require corrective measures. The 
speech therapist will find this publication a useful 
handbook to review and refresh what he learned in 
his period of training. 

While the book deals with a specialized subject 
its content is developed in a setting which applies to 
all children, not just to children with speech prob- 
lems. The authors describe the situations c alling for 


“ 
te 





speech in daily living; they go into detail on stand- 
ards for speech in the classroom; they indicate the 
classification and incidence of speech defects and 
then devote the bulk of the book to problems of 
speech. There are chapters on development of !an- 
guage, delayed or retarded speech, voice production 
and disturbances, articulation problems, stuttering, 
and speech and physical handicaps. 

The authors point out that official recognition of 
the need for speech correction programs is increas- 
ing. In 1957 only about one-half of the states had 
laws which provided for speech correction pro- 
grams. By 1953 there were thirty-eight states which 
had laws permitting service to speech handicapped 
children tho many were permissive rather than com- 
pulsory. It is estimated that 20,000 trained specialists 
are needed but that even another generation will 
not be long enough to provide that many. It seems 
obvious that today in many schools the classroom 
teacher and the administrator must carry the sole 
responsibility of providing for the speech needs of 
all children. This book should be a valuable resource 


for such schools. 


ART EDUCATION—ITS MEANS AND ENDS. 
By Italo L. de Franceso, New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1958. 651 pp. $6.7 


Artists and art educators are among this world’s 
notorious idealists and when they turn their essenti: ally 
visual thinking into verbal expression they most often 
become helplessly confined by the microcosm of 
clichés, used more adroitly by the psychologists, su 
perintendents, and PTA panel moderators. With un- 
abashed enthusiasm they have been admonishing 
teachers that they must draw out the creative po- 
tential in children, meet their pupils’ needs with pur 
poseful activities, and guide their charges to a greater 
realization of their inner vision and a finer aesthetic 
sensitivity to significant form. 

Too often authors are far from 
they mean by the “creative,” or what they 
nize as the “needs” of children. Integration and cor 
relation are in need of definition 
tangible guides for the evaluations of results have 
been too dangerous an area for many to commit 
themselves. 

With the force of having a great deal to say based 
on considerable knowledge and experience, Dr. de 
Francesco who is Art Director at the State Teach 
ers College in Kutztown, Pennsylvania, has commit 
ted himself to writing quite clearly what he believes 
to be valid in this field of art education. He com 
mits himself concisely and in a well-organized way, 
dispelling jargon as much as is possible and sheds 
new light on many an old concept. For the term 
“creative” in teaching he substitutes the term “re 
flective,” because of the opinion that the 
is “badly understood, poorly applied, and indiscrim 
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inately used... .” It has been used sy nonymously 
with “ spontaneous, uninhibited, casual, unplanned 
and even unintelligible. “Reflective teaching” and 
“reflective method,” he believes put the concept in 
focus, implying thoughtfully organized learning 
processes that aim toward the solution of under- 
stood goals, 

In a distinguished opening summary and analy- 
sis of the evolving purposes and practices of con- 
temporary art education, Dr. de Francesco proposes 
what he calls a “relational theory,” the formula for 
which is “creator-creation-society.” When speaking 
of (1) the child in the process of creating an image, 
he contends that this image must (2) be valid at 
the child’s level of growth, and that (3) the exper- 
ience and the product shall have value to the child 
and his contemporaries. In effect, this relational 
theory rules out any overly “progressive” methods 
of unguided or uninhibited activities that tend to 
make every accidental splash and scrawl into a work 
of art, and puts more emphasis upon the need for 
knowing what might be expected, product-wise, at 
the various levels, and that in knowing this, one can 
better estimate the real effect that an activity has on 
the individual and his group. 

Thus the author is advocating a purposeful pro- 
gram with a definite task to perform and largely 
discounts art for its own sake as a meaningless past 


time. This is not to be taken as a return to dicta- 
torially defined methods and academically 
ceived goals, but rather as an affirmation of growth 
and development. Inasmuch as “children cease bab- 
bling as they master words and sentences,” so shall 
the young artist “acquire a maturer idiom and more 
should be expected of him.” On the basis of this 
thesis, the author spells out what he believes to be 
the goals of art education and the means of obtain- 
ing them. From the primary thru the senior high 
school, he defines methods, resources, teaching tech- 
niques, and the various forms of supervision. His 
structural analysis and proposals for the art pro- 
gram in junior and senior high school can be grate- 
fully received by those of us who have felt this to 
be the most neglected area. Altho most school sys- 
tems have some form of curriculum guide, they are 
generally sketchy. 

For the principal, the homeroom teacher, the spe- 
cial art instructor, or the art director, Dr. de Fran- 
cesco has given us an improved frame of reference 
within which we may with agreement or disagree- 
ment check our own efforts in art education. I be- 
lieve that this is an important book that deserves 
widespread attention. 


con- 


JoHN STERNIG 


Book Review Editor 
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for additional materials. 
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“—-this way to the space ship!”’ 4-car train children can ride 

Yes, easy, interlocking Mor-Pla blocks build big Over five feet long! Four flat cars of birch plywood 
safe things for play: stores, bridges, houses—even on sturdy wheels (will support an adult). Use alone 
space ships. Clear kiln-dried pine. 12 12” blocks, or with your own Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox locked 
4 boards $30 6 24” blocks, 4 boards $30 on. Basic 4-car train (blocks not included) $18.50 


12 6” cubes, $17.50 








truck and table—in one twice the shelf space—on wheels 

Helps teacher move chairs, store hollow blocks, Holds 12 feet of books, yet only 37 inches wide. 
haul books and equipment. Handy top locks on Rolls where you want it—on quiet casters. Blonde 
handles, makes a table on wheels for science dem- hardwood bookcase with shelves on both sides. 
onstrations, projector shows $37.50 Natural finish. $45 


prices f.0.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


ORDER DIRECT or write for free illustrated booklet: MOr=pla 
Department P558 Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 











Educators have found the SRA READING LABORA- 
PrORY—SECONDARY SCHOOL EDITION—one of 


the most exciting teaching aids ever to appear in the 


school market. To bring this new individualized read 
ing approach into the elementary grades where read- 
ing is basic to the curriculum, SRA is now publishing 
an ELEMENTARY EDITION! The new LABORA 
PORY (scheduled for publication in September) will 
enable every student in any class to start reading at 
his present level of achievement, and to progress in 
easy graded steps to higher levels. Please mail in the 
coupon to receive more information about the forth- 
coming SRA READING LABORATORY—ELEMEN.- 
rARY EDITION. 


SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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EDITION 
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DON H. PARKER 


Director of the Reading 
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Education 
University of Bridgeport 


THE READING LABORATORY—ELEMENTARY 
EDI TION—is designed for grades 4 through 6, con 
tains materials for reading levels 2 through 9... . 


Clip this coupon and mail to: 

Dept. X, SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Please send information and brochure on 
the SRA Reading Laboratory Ele 
mentary Edition 
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